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Education Writers Association 


Announced in Washington on May 4th, 
the 1949 awards of the Education Writers 


Association were: 
CATEGORIES 

(1) The outstanding article or series of articles, 
dealing with education, appearing in a newspaper 
during the year 1949. 

a. First award— 
Fred Hechinger, Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Herald 
b. Honorable Mention— 
Elsie Carper, Washington (D.C.) Post 
Theodore N. Cook, Christian Science 
Monitor 

(2) The outstanding article or series of articles 
on education appearing in a magazine of general 
circulation, a radio or television program or wire 
service during the year 1949. 

a. First award— 
Jack Harrison Pollack, This Week 

(3) The outstanding work of interpreting edu- 
cation appearing in a newspaper during the year 
1949. 

a. First award— 
Robert Moyer, Baltimore Evening Sun 
b. Honorable Mention— 
Noel Wical and Jack Warfel, Cleve- 
land Press 
Reef Waldrep, Oak Ridger (Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. ) 

(4) The outstanding editorial dealing with edu- 
cation appearing in a newspaper or magazine of 
general circulation during the year 1949. 

a. First award— 
Major Frederick Sullens, Jackson ( Miss. ) 
Daily News 
b. Honorable Mention— 
Michael Bradshaw, Toledo (Ohio) 
Blade 

(5) Special citation (no category provided) 
The March of Time, film feature, “The Fight For 
Better Schools.”’ 
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Recommended to you by the 22nd National 
Council are the first two articles in this issue. They 
contain food for thought for the person inter- 
ested in education, and for the member interested 
in his fraternity. The latter will find news also in 
the report of the Executive Secretary, on Page 455. 

You will find perspective for current discus- 
sions on how education should be represented in 
the federal government in the article, ‘‘Education 
in Governmental Reorganization.” Postwar reor- 
ganizations in the national government make this 
a strategic time for change, when and if educators 
reach agreement. 

Look at yourself and your job also from the 
perspective of the reports of education in Afghan- 
istan and Canada, as other articles make it pos- 
sible for you to do. 


Father-Son Teams 


We continue to receive information of fathers 
and sons in Phi Delta Kappa, following publica- 
tion of the pictures in the March issue. For the 
supplementary report of fathers and sons in Phi 
Delta Kappa planned for a fall issue, we again 
extend the invitation to send us pictures of father 
and son teams in Phi Delta Kappa, and a report 
of present work and institutional connections. 

The Editor desires to correct the March report 
on two points. Brother George D. Strayer should 
have been reported as Beta 28, initiated in 1910. 
The paragraph concerning one father and son team 
was lost from the article and should have appeared 
as follows: 


Louis R. Kilzer, Beta Mu 44, was initiated at the 
University of Iowa in 1926. He is Professor of Educa- 
tion, head of Department of Secondary Education, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Secondary School Rela- 
tions at the University of Wyoming. Robert L. Kilzer, 
Beta Mu 19, initiated at the University of Wyoming in 
1948, is principal of Cody High School, Cody, Wyoming. 


A Pledge to the United Nations 


To go along with some materials on teaching 
about the United Nations, we wanted a pledge to 
the United Nations. Finding none, your Editor 
wound up by writing one himself. 

Printed first in THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN in 


Editorial Comment 


November, 1947, it has been widely reprinted, 
to beyond a million copies. We have been glad to 
give free permission to anybody who wanted to 
reproduce it. The pledge struck a chord in Brother 
Rulon A. Jones, who has set it to music. The musi- 
cal setting will further increase its usefulness.* 


I pledge allegiance to the United Nations, 

And to the ideal for which it stands— 

Union in the one world, indivisible, 

Where under One God men live 

In Liberty, equality, and fraternity— 

One government of all people, by all people, and for 
all people, 

Serving each other in peace and good will. 


Coming in the Magazine 


The September issue of THE PHt DELTA Kap- 
PAN will contain a report of the meeting of the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
and a bibliography on research methods in edu- 
cation. Since there was a delay in mailing the 
April issue which handicapped some of you in 
the proposed forum on organizations in educa- 
tion, you will have the opportunity to contribute 
to that forum, now scheduled for September. 
Mail it by July 10. 

The October issue is expected to consider 
“School District Reorganization.” We shall be 
grateful for reports of researches completed or 
under way on this subject. We want from our 
readers also some articles of personal experience 
in school district reorganization. If you live in a 
district which has recently undergone reorgani- 
zation, what have been its effects? What improve- 
ments, if any, have resulted in the teaching of 
children? 

For November, we'd like to have your ideas 
on ‘Toward Satisfaction in Teaching.” What 
things bother you most as a teacher? What poli- 
cies and conditions which make for your satisfac- 
tion would you recommend for adoption else- 
where? We'd like to locate the things that make 
for happiness in teaching. 

The Editor is always grateful for a chance to 
examine any manuscript you think may interest 
the brothers. 

ore es to the United Nations,” Rulon Jones Publishing 

8 


Company, 3178 Acacia Avenue, San Bernardino, California. Two 
copies for $1.00, postpaid; 100 copies to one address, $20.00. 
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The Present Challenge to Phi Delta Kappa 


By EARLE O. LIGGITT 


HE ideals of our fraternity are research, serv- 
i ice, and leadership. We who are members of 
Phi Delta Kappa have pledged ourselves to these 
ideals. 

The impetus given research during the second 
World War has been tremendous. Science has 
made vast strides. Huge sums are being spent in 
research by industry, by the army and navy and 
by scientific organizations. We are now on the 
threshold of the Atomic Age. We need also to 
spend huge sums on research in education, not 
only in larger areas but in smaller areas. 

How much do we know about public educa- 
tion? We have 180 days in our school term. Do 
we know that to be the right length for a school 
term? We have a certain number of hours in a 
school day. Why should that be the maximum or 
the minimum? Do we know what we should teach 
in the core curriculum? Do we know the basis of 
elective subjects? Do we have the answers? 

We need more research on some of the simpler 
problems that face public school administrators. 

The second ideal is that of service. We must 
encourage consultation and conference among all 
leaders of education. Today education is given 
a position of power in the important business 
of trying to keep the peace of the world. It is 
our chance to serve. 

The third ideal is Jeadership. Public education 
is a cooperative enterprise of the home, school, 
and community, but the leadership must come 
from educators. We in our own country know 
quite well how to make a living. But do we know 
how to live? Today leadership is demanded as 
never before. It is demanded of all the people in 
the educational profession—on how to live na- 
tionally and individually with each other and with 
nations. 

THE NATIONAL PROGRAM 


A dynamic program of action for Phi Delta 
Kappa was formulated at the last two national 
councils. Out of those councils four major com- 
missions——research, intercultural and international 
relations, selective teacher recruitment, and sup- 
port of public education—were appointed. In ad- 


* Earle O. Liggitt is Superintendent of the 
Public Schools, Munball, Pennsylvania. Here 
is his Presidential Address to the 22nd Na- 
tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa. 


dition to these national commissions of a profes- 
sional nature, certain interim committees were ap- 
pointed by the last national council. Those include 
fraternity functions and organization, chapter 
handbook, nominal membership, standards and 
ethics, ritual, and housing. 

This, in essence, is the national program of your 
organization, Phi Delta Kappa. In the last bi- 
ennium your executive committee, assisted ably 
by the district representatives, has endeavored to 
carry out this program. Phi Delta Kappa, as an 
organization, as an active force in public educa- 
tion, is on the march. 

What are the next steps for Phi Delta Kappa? 

We read in Article II of our Constitution: 

“Phi Delta Kappa shall be a professional fra- 
ternity. In its nature it shall present three aspects, 
namely the professional, the fraternal, and the 
honorary. The chief purpose shall be to promote 
free public education (the emphasis is mine!) as 
an essential to the development and maintenance 
of a democracy through the continuing interpreta- 
tion of the ideals of research, service, and leader- 
ship. It shall be the purpose of Phi Delta Kappa 
to translate these ideals into a program of action 
appropriate to the needs of public education.” 


Our FOUNDERS BELIEVED IN EDUCATION 


I wonder sometimes if we as a nation really be- 
lieve in public education. Consider a few state- 
ments of some of the founders of our democracy 
in regard to free public education: 


Washington: ‘Promote, then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge.” 


Madison: “A popular government without pop- 
ular information or the means of acquiring it is 
but the prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps 
both.” 
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Jefferson, perhaps the greatest democrat of all: 
“If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a 
state of civilization, it expects what never was and 
never will be.” 


More recently, others have spoken. 


Lincoln: ‘I view education as the most impor- 
tant subject we as a people can be engaged in.” 


William McKinley: “An open schoolhouse, 
free to all, evidences the highest type of advanced 
civilization.” 


Theodore Roosevelt: ““The free public schools, 
the chance for every boy or girl to get a good edu- 
cation, lie at the foundation of our whole political 
structure.” 


Woodrow Wilson: “Without popular educa- 
tion, no government which rests on popular ac- 
tion can long endure.” 


Franklin Roosevelt: ““We have faith in educa- 
tion as a foundation of democratic government.” 


Harry S. Truman: “Without a strong education 
system, free of governmental control, democracy 
is crippled. Knowledge is not only the key to 
power. It is the citadel of human freedom.” 


And then the man that I like to believe is the 
founder of our common school system. 


Horace Mann: “The common school is the 
greatest discovery ever made by man. If ever there 
was a Cause, if ever there can be a cause, worthy 
to be upheld by all of toil or sacrifice that the 
human hand or heart can endure, it is the cause of 
education.” 


And so we might quote many leaders in other 
fields: educators, ministers, writers, columnists, 
who have expressed their faith in the importance 
of universal education, in our democracy and the 
development of citizenship. But perhaps we should 
ask, does the average taxpayer in your community, 
in my community, believe this? 


PROBLEMS FACING EDUCATION 


What are some of the critical issues or prob- 
lems facing public education? 

We have an acute shortage of qualified teach- 
ers. You notice I am emphasizing quality. You 
know what happened during the war, and even 
today in certain areas of this country, especially 
on the elementary level. 
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We have an increase in enrolment. Approxi- 
mately nine million more children are expected 
to be enrolled in 1959-60 than there were en- 
rolied in '47-’48, or an overall increase of approx- 
imately 38.9 per cent. 

There is need for men teachers—he-men teach- 
ers. I sometimes think we belong to a petticoat pro- 
fession! About 85 per ccnt of teachers, I believe 
so far as public schools are concerned, are now 
women. 

In seventeen states less than half the teachers 
have degrees. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates elementary enrolment 600,000 
over 48 next year, and 250,000 over ‘48 in the 
high schools. Where are we going to get the qual- 
ified teachers? 

Inadequate housing handicaps us. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that not less than 250,000 chil- 
dren are in part-time sessions, at least 1,000,000 
more suffer impairment of schooling because of 
temporary or obsolete buildings, and another 
4,000,000 are suffering because of over-crowded 
classrooms. Some 4,000,000 children between the 
ages of six and seventeen are estimated by the 
N.E.A. to be in no school at all. 

Financial support will become more acute as 
we have more demands upon the tax dollar. State 
aid to schools at the present time varies from ap- 
proximately 4 per cent of school costs in Ne- 
braska to about 89 per cent in Delaware. We have 
great inequalities of tax assessments in and among 
the several states. 

We are making some progress in handling in- 
efficient administrative units. Illinois has decreased 
from around 10,000 to about 4,900, about half 
as many. That is progress! Arkansas is another, 
from 2,000 to 423. But we still have too many 
one-teacher units. 

How shall we formulate the plan of granting 
federal aid? 

Decreased purchasing power of the dollar is 
another factor. 

And then the great problem of program or cur- 
riculum. What should be its scope? What shall 
we do about the 60 per cent of the boys and girls 
that can not do a job in our average high school? 

Pressure groups! Maybe you who are super- 
intendents haven’t any pressure groups in your 
community? Are we going to administer public 
schools in this land through pressure groups? If 
we are, I hope we get some good pressure groups 
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instead of all poor pressure groups or bad pres- 
sure groups. 

An important problem, in my judgment, is the 
selection of lay boards of education. How is it 
done in your community? We select them now 
mostly on a political basis. This raises one of the 
greatest questions we have from the public school 
point of view. How can we select lay boards? How 
can we educate them so they will be believers in 
and supporters of the public school program? 
Some universities are sponsoring lay school board 
institutes for this purpose. 

There are a lot of honest differences—I wish 
I could say agreements—on the place of religion 
in public education. I am not agreed at all that 
we are as secular as some of our good friends 
would tell us; and perhaps we are not as good as 
some of our good people would hope. 

Our own university, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, upon the initiative of the chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa in that university, established a tri- 
state area council, made up of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Eastern Ohio, and Northern West Vir- 
ginia. Some twenty-seven schools were invited to 
participate in this particular council. The Council 
made a study to discover what problems were of 
interest to the teachers. They listed a number of 
problems. The greatest frequency was given to 
character education. How can we develop char- 
acter education, or have character education in our 
public school program? 

A report in 1947 of the University of Michi- 
gan, on the topic “Religion and the Public 
Schools,"” indicated that in replies received from 
about 160 persons in a summer conference, 85.8 
per cent stated that public schools should increase 
the amount of civic training and character educa- 
tion; that 71.5 per cent indicated that tax money 
should not follow the child, necessarily; 90 per 
cent indicated that the churches had adequate time 
now for religious education; 87.1 per cent stated 
that the American tradition of separation of church 
and state should be jealously safeguarded. 

Says James Bryce, “Half the wars of Europe, 
half the internal troubles that have vexed the 
European states, have arisen from theological dif- 
ferences or from rival claims of church and state. 
This whole vast chapter of debate and strife has 
remained virtually unopened in the United States.” 

Does Phi Delta Kappa have any solution of 
these problems? 


Dwight Eisenhower, in the February issue of 
“The Reader's Digest,” is quoted as saying that, 


“The school program has grown apart from the com- 
munity. The school is no longer as important a social 
and human center in the community as it was in a 
simpler day when the teacher was recognized and re- 
spected as a community leader, a welcome guest in 
every home. We commit our children to schools of 
which we know but little.” 


Brother Conant has said, in his book, ‘‘Edu- 
cation in a Divided World,” that 


“The free tax-supported schools are the sinews of 
our society; they are the product of our special history, 
a concrete manifestation of our unique ideals and the 
vehicle by which the American concept of democracy 
may be transmitted to our future citizens. The strength 
of this republic is therefore intimately connected with 
the success or failure of our system of public education.” 


Do we as Phi Delta Kappans believe that? Do 
we believe in public education? Brother Cocking, 
in the December, 1949, issue of the School Exec- 
utive, titles an editorial, “Stand Up and Be 
Counted.” The import is rather clear. 


“The successful operation of our form of government 
and the high social and economic levels of our people 
are due in large part to America’s system of free public 
education. When America was young, the people agreed 
with Jefferson that the success of a democratic form of 
government was dependent upon the education of all 
the people. To that end free public schools were estab- 
lished. Some people deny any personal responsibility 
for the schools in their community. Most of us are just 
indifferent. 

“And so indifference, complacency, selfish interest, 
lack of information, and outright opposition, add up to 
a frightening result. 

“It is high time, as I see it, for all of us to take a 
new and careful look at this thing we call public edu- 
cation. What do we want our schools to do? What can 
they do? What do we want from our schools? Is edu- 
cation a public undertaking? It is something necessary 
for all Americans? What is necessary to make our 
schools work efficiently? Do we have the ability, finan- 
cial and otherwise, to provide needed programs and 
facilities? 

“It is high time for all of us to stand up and be 
counted. Are you for the public schools or are you 
against them? 

“Our physical and economic security, our system of 
government, and our way of life depend upon the an- 
swers to these questions. Let’s take a vote in each Amer- 
ican community and make the issue simple. Do you 
believe in free public education, yes or no?” 


Today we are living in a world in which there 
(Continued on page 460) 
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E ARE BANDED together in the mystic bond 
V V of Phi Delta Kappa. We are concerned with 
the exemplification of the high ideals to which we 
subscribed as the Phi Delta Kappa pin was pinned 
on us on the occasion of our initiation, however 
many years ago that experience may have been! 
Today we charge ourselves with the implementa- 
tion of the ideals of research, service, and leader- 
ship, as we think forward to the opportunities of 
tomorrow. 

The problems confronting us today—political, 
social, and economic—are going to require a much 
greater degree of competency in their solution than 
has ever before been required of any people faced 
with any given problem. Upon the shoulders of 
the 29,000,000 girls and boys in our elementary 
and secondary schools, private, parochial, and pub- 
lic, and upon the shoulders of the 2,500,000 young 
men and women enrolled in our colleges and uni- 
versities, will in large measure be placed the re- 
sponsibility for the solution of these problems. 
The help that we can give these young people as 
teachers, as guides, as friends, as counselors, will 
in large measure determine the ultimate destiny 
they are going to reach. 

There are things we can do in the last half of 
the 20th Century, by virtue of which education 
will be better served and by virtue of which the 
experiences of the girls and boys in our charge 
will be more meaningful and significant. 





RENEW FAITH IN EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


Ours is the responsibility as educators and par- 
ticularly as members of a great educational frater- 
nity to develop a reaffirmation of faith on the part 
of the American people in the principles that gave 
rise to the development of our republic. We must 
implement those tenets and ideals which were re- 
flected in our great systems of education. 

A year ago this last Independence Day I stood 
in the vanguard of a small group that awaited the 
official opening here in Chicago of the Freedom 
Train, that great collection of documents that 
brought about nationwide awareness of the sig- 
nificant contribution of our American statesmen. 
I stood long before one document. It has always 
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By HEROLD C. HUNT 
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* Herold C. Hunt is General Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Chicago, Illinois. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


been particularly meaningful to me. That docu- 
ment was the Ordinance of 1787, with its familiar 
and its immortal words: 

“Religion, morality and knowledge being nec- 
essary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 

It meant a great deal to me to be able to read 
that in the original. 

Back in the trying days of our early Republic, 
prior even to the adoption of our Federal Consti- 
tution, our founding fathers were struggling with 
the problems of disunity. They paused long 
enough in their deliberations to enunciate a philos- 
ophy of government that has become a funda- 
mental American principle. They were striving, 
as you know, to perfect an instrument of govern- 
ment for this great Northwest Territory. They 
made a significant statement of principle. It is 
my belief, my brothers in Phi Delta Kappa, that 
ours is the responsibility to bring about in our 
communities a renaissance of that faith, imple- 
mented by the creation of our great system of 
public education. 

Read, if you will, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; the Mayflower Compact which preceded it; 
the Federal Constitution, the great state papers, 
many of which were included in the Freedom 
Train. There you will find the reasons for the 
development of public education in the United 
States. The American people have become too 
complacent regarding public education! Like so 
many other things that are American in character, 
education is taken for granted. We must do some- 
thing to awaken our American public from the 
lethargy into which it has become enshrouded. 

In a nationwide poll the American public was 
asked whether or not in its opinion education was 
serving this generation as ably as it had served the 





* From a speech to the Twenty-Second National Council of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Chicago, Illinois. 
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last generation? In that poll, 59 out of every 100, 
indicated a belief that education was doing a bet- 
ter job today than it was doing then; 26 said edu- 
cation is not doing as good a job today as it did 
yesterday; 10 said it was doing just about the same 
kind of a job. Five out of every 100 Americans 
questioned exercised their right to have no opinion 
at all! 

The thing that concerns me is not the 59 per 
cent, complimentary and favorable though that 
number be, but the 26 out of every 100 who feel 
that somewhere, somehow, American education is 
failing to do the job that needs to be done. 

How can anyone hold such an idea! But be- 
cause you and I are working and giving so enthu- 
siastically of ourselves to our jobs, maybe we de- 
velop an insulation that does not enable us to see 
things as they are. I plead for a breaking through 
of any protective coloration that may encompass 
us, for an ability to see things in our communities 
as they are, or as they are conceived in terms of 
the interest or the lack of interest on the part of 
our school patrons, our friends, our taxpayers and 
our critics. I call upon you of this great educational 
fraternity to exercise leadership in keeping with 
our ideals to bring about a rebirth of faith in the 
fundamental purposes of American education! 


MAKE EDUCATION MEANINGFUL 


Ours is the individual and collective responsi- 
bility in our communities to reappraise and re- 
evaluate the fundamental purposes and objectives 
of education. That has been attempted from time 
to time. It must be, however, a continuous process. 

On the Michigan campus, where I became affili- 
ated with Phi Delta Kappa some twenty-eight 
years ago, came awareness of the seven cardinal 
principles of education. They are in good repute 
today; frequently we hear reference made to them. 
More recently the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion streamlined those seven cardinal principles 
into a statement of four simple objectives. Refer- 
ence is made frequently today to self-realization 
on the part of the individual, to his economic efhi- 
ciency, to the importance of human relationships 
and civic and social responsibility, as indicative 
of the objectives that confront American educa- 
tion. 

Regardless of what those objectives are, or how 
they may be stated nationally, we have the respon- 
sibility to make education more meaningful in the 
communities in which we are employed. Here in 
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Chicago, for example, we are trying to work out 
together a statement of philosophy for the Chicago 
public schools. We feel that we have a responsi- 
bility for indicating to the people of Chicago the 
purposes for which public education exists, why 
and how the 14,000 teachers in the Chicago pub- 
lic school system attempt to serve the almost 400,- 
000 girls and boys who comprise our great educa- 
tional family. We are trying to implement the 
ideals of our republic. 

One of the significant developments within the 
last few years, in my opinion, is the activity that 
is characterizing the deliberations of the Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Education, conceived and 
sponsored by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. I think it holds great hope for American 
education. It is working in a field where the need 
is great. 

Fifty-five out of every 100 girls and boys who 
enter school do not graduate from high school. 
For 80 out of 100 of the boys and girls who en- 
roll as ninth graders, high school is a terminal edu- 
cational experience. Are you concerned with mak- 
ing those four years of high-school experience the 
most meaningful, the most significant, the most 
important years that these boys and girls have had 
to that time? Somewhere we are failing, my broth- 
ers in Phi Delta Kappa, to do the job that needs 
to be done with the large army of girls and boys. 
As we go into the second part of this interesting, 
challenging, baffling, and perplexing 20th Cen- 
tury, we put that high on our list of unfilled re- 
sponsibilities. 

Let me share with you a letter that came to a 
city school superintendent just a few months ago. 
It is “‘a letter from a high school graduate, written 
six years after his graduation.’ Says the writer: 


“I want to know why you and your teachers did 
not tell and teach me about life and the hard, critical, 
practical world. I am a husband and a father, work- 
ing my way blindly from a high-school intellectual to 
a respectable, self-supporting, voting citizen of the 
community. In this transition I am beginning to get 
an upper hand on the lower rung of the ladder of life 
for which your education never prepared me a whit. 
I wish I had been taught more about family relation- 
ships, child care, getting along with people, inter- 
preting the news, paying off a small mortgage, house- 
hold mechanics, politics, local government, the chem- 
istry of food, carpentry, how to budget and live with- 
in the budget, the value of insurance, how to figure 
interest when borrowing money and paying it back in 











installments, how to enjoy opera over the radio, how 
to detect shoddy goods, how to distinguish a political 
demagogue from a statesman, how to grow a garden, 
how to paint a house, how to get a job, how to be 
vigorous and healthy, how to be interesting to others, 
how to be popular, how to be thrifty, how to resist 
high-pressure salesmanship, how to buy economically 
and intelligently, and the danger of installment buy- 
ing.” 

A big order? Oh, a tremendous order! Yet, as 
we think through the experiences that boys and 
girls are soon to have after they leave high school, 
how significant are the concerns that this young 
high-school graduate has expressed! 

Think about today’s high-school pupil as to- 
morrow’s family person, today’s high-school boy 
and girl as tomorrow's consumer, tomorrow’s pro- 
ducer, taxpayer, citizen! There is need for recog- 
nition of the issues involved in those relationships. 

You and I have the individual and collective 
responsibility of attempting within our own com- 
munities to reappraise and re-evaluate the objec- 
tives of American education, making them as 
meaningful, as purposeful, as significant as we 
possibly can, and making them wanted by girls 
and boys and their parents. 


WeE NEED AGREEMENT IN THE PROFESSION 


Within the profession we need to agree on some 
of the important things. Why is our profession 
so torn by dissent? Why must leading individuals 
throw up their hands and say, “Well, when you 
people in education can decide what it is that you 
want and think you should do, we will try to help 
you?” There are so many things we can agree on 
within the profession as needing attention that 
we can well afford to leave for the time being at 
least some of the things upon which we can not 
reach agreement. 

Can we not agree that a larger percentage of our 
national income should be invested in education? 
Back in the 30’s we were spending about 5 per 
cent of our national income for the support of 
education. Today, although our national income is 
in excess of $200,000,000,000 annually, we are 
spending approximately 1.5 per cent. Can we not 
draw on the conviction of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce that education is an investment 
in people? Can we not prove more conclusively 
that where you have adequately supported schools, 
there you have good communities? Where you 
have adequately financed programs of education, 
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there sales in department stores are larger, there 
greater amounts are paid on insurance policies, 
there more people own their own homes, there 
more people enjoy good literature, there more 
people have the satisfactions and the comforts of 
life, than do individuals living in communities 
where education is not regarded as an investment 
in people and where there is a failure to finance 
adequately the local educational program! 

Can we not agree within the profession on equal 
opportunity for every child, youth and adult in 
America to secure the education he needs or de- 
sires? 

Can we not agree in the last half of the 20th 
Century there should be a recognition that ele- 
mentary education is at least equal in importance 
to secondary education and to higher education? 

Can we not agree as to the need for a program 
that will lead to the recruitment in the teaching 
profession of men and women whose character, 
personality, intellect and leadership qualities best 
fit them to be teachers? 

Can we not agree within the profession for a 
generous and wise provision for the pre-service 
training of teachers and continuing opportunities 
for in-service growth, toward efficiency and public 
recognition? 

Can we not agree to the need for more teachers 
with smaller classes, to permit better individualized 
instruction? 

Can we not agree that all of the tools of learn- 
ing needed to do their jobs most effectively should 
be provided them? 

Can we not agree to a program that will bring 
about adequate, decent, safe, attractive, modern, 
efficient school buildings? 

Can we not agree that teaching is related to life 
as it must be lived today, and must therefore be 
the concern of our communities, our states, our 
nation and the world? These are just a few of the 
things for which within the profession we can 
develop fundamental agreement and support. 


SHARE YouR FAITH IN EDUCATION 


If we in Phi Delta Kappa are going to be worthy 
of the confidence that was expressed in us when 
we were first given the pin of Phi Delta Kappa 
to wear and when for the first time we pledged 
our very best efforts to the realization of the ideals 
of research, of service, and of leadership, there is 
a call for a “personal evangelism” on our part. 
I can see no other way out. 
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If it is true that education is being taken for 
granted—if it is true that it does not enjoy the 
support and confidence that it should enjoy—if 
education somehow has failed to impress the Amer- 
ican public as to the contribution it has made— 
then you and I who believe in it as the means 
by which our democratic way of life may be pre- 
served and furthered have the individual respon- 
sibility for personal evangelism for education. 

Ours is the conviction as to the importance of 
education. 

We have a responsibility in bringing about with- 
in our communities an awareness that education 
provides the intelligence and skills essential to 
modern industry. 

Education contributes to health and safety. 

Education results in the better conservation of 
natural resources. 

Education leads to personal thrift and the de- 
velopment of capital resources. 

Education is the basis of efficiency in business 
management. 

Education increases and lifts the level of con- 
sumer demands. Education improves the earning 
power and the spending power of the people. 
Through the purchase of buildings, equipment, 
materials, and through the salaries of its em- 
ployees education turns its expenditures quite di- 
rectly back into the economic lifestream of our 
nation. Education perpetuates the American way 
of life, the American product, and the American 
system. 

In your own communities, in your own indi- 
vidual faculties, in the organizations of which 
you are a part, share your faith that education is 
the guarantee of our fundamental liberties, that 
it is the hope of our democracy, the hope of what 
we trust will be a brighter and a better tomorrow. 


THE SCHOOL Is THE SAFEGUARD OF LIBERTY 


A little more than a century ago a great man 
gave to a great people a great song: Samuel Fran- 
cis Smith, the author of “America.” We sing it 
more familiarly as ““My Country, "Tis of Thee.” 
Some four or five years after the familiar four 
verses were placed on file officially in the Amer- 
ican Library of Congress, Samuel Francis Smith, 
in appreciation of the contribution of education 
and in prophecy of what it was going to do to 
make possible a united people, sought to give ex- 
pression to thanks and gratitude for American 
education. His is an expression of the devotion 


to which we subscribe within the bonds of this 
fraternity, in the familiar cadence of a song we 
love: 
“Our glorious land today 

"Neath education’s sway 

Soars upward still. 

Its halls of learning fair 

Whose bodies all may share, 

Behold them everywhere 

On vale and hill. 


“Thy safeguard liberty, 
The school shall ever be 
Our nation’s pride. 
No tyrant hand shall smite 
While with encircling might 
All here are taught the right 
With truth allied.” 


Index 


The index for Volume XXXI of THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN covering 1949-50 has been pre- 
pared. It is mailed to libraries on our mailing list 
without request. It will be sent free of charge to 
any subscriber of the magazine, upon request to 
THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN, 2034 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, Illinois. 


Fellowships Offered 


Research and Teaching Assistantships paying 
$1,200 for nine months or $1,400 for eleven 
months half time duty, carrying free tuition also, 
are offered superior graduate students by the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of Illinois. 
The appointments become effective September 16, 
1950, and are offered in fifteen different fields. 
Information and application forms can be ob- 
tained from Professor F. H. Finch, 105 Gregory 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 








Unesco Seminars 


UNESCO seminars for 1950 are scheduled as 
follows: 


(a) Brussels, Belgium, July 12-August 23, 1950. Sub- 
ject: Improvement and Revision of Textbooks 
(especially History Textbooks). 

(b) McGill University, Canada, July 12-August 23, 
1950. Subject: The Teaching of Geography for 
International Understanding. 

(c) Uruguay—Summer 1950. Subject: Primary Edu- 
cation in the Americas (Regional Seminar). 
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Education in Governmental Reorganization 


By FRANCIS J. BROWN 


HE STATUS OF education in proposals for re- 
T organization of the Federal government is 
not a new issue. It is as old as the Morrill Act of 
1862 and the establishment of the U. S. Office of 
Education in 1867. It involves two basic ques- 
tions: What should be the status of the office in 
the hierarchy of the Federal government? and 
To what extent should all Federal educational ac- 
tivities be centralized in or coordinated through 
the Office of Education? 

These questions have become of immediate im- 
portance. President Truman will undoubtedly re- 
submit some plan to this session of Congress for 
reorganization of the Federal agencies that will 
include the Office of Education. The other major 
divisions now in the Federal Security Agency are 
also pressing for some form of reorganization. 

When the U. S. Office of Education was estab- 
lished by law in 1867 it was created as an Inde- 
pendent Office but it enjoyed such status for only 
one year. In 1868, before it had really begun to 
function, it was reduced to a Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and remained so until 1939 
when it was transferred to the then newly created 
Federal Security Agency and became, as it now is, 
the Office of Education. 


OFFICE BEGAN AS INFORMATION SERVICE 


It is not necessary to elaborate upon the grad- 
ually expanding activities of the Office of Educa- 
tion except to point out two facts. One is that the 
Office which began largely as an agency to as- 
semble and disseminate data about education now 
exercises a number of very important additional 
functions such as allocation of funds to states un- 
der Federal authorization, maintaining contacts 
with state agencies of education, convening of con- 
ferences, preparation of suggested programs and 
curricula in specialized fields, bibliographical serv- 
ice, and cooperation in disposal of surplus of 
government agencies to educational institutions. 
Through these and other activities the Office of 
Education now exercises cooperative leadership in 
the entire field of education. 

This expansion is clearly indicated in the Pres- 
ident’s budget requests recently submitted to Con- 


* Francis ]. Brown is Staff Associate, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


gress. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
the expenditures through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation were $45,000,000; estimated expenditures 
for fiscal 1950 are $52,000,000; the request for 
appropriations for 1951 is $408,000,000. This 
includes $4,000,000 for expansion of the Office 
itself; $300,000,000 for Federal aid to education; 
$45,000,000 for surveys of need and aid in con- 
struction of schools; $7,000,000 to assist school 
districts affected by activities of the Federal gov- 
ernment which result in substantial increases in 
school population; $1,000,000 for the proposed 
National Science Foundation; and $1,000,000 for 
a program of Federal scholarships and fellowships. 

Paralleling these developments, and in fact in- 
consistent with them, has been the increasing ac- 
tivities in the field of education of other agencies 
and departments of government. At the present 
time there are more than 50 separate divisions or 
departments of government that have some direct 
responsibility for educational activities. Some of 
the more obvious are: the Federal Works Agency 
for planning school construction and for assisting 
in the operation of schools in areas affected by 
government construction; the Department of De- 
fense for the operation of schools on military reser- 
vations; the Treasury Department for sale of U. S. 
Bonds to school children; the Department of Agri- 
culture for the school lunch program; the Veterans 
Administration for education and training under 
Public Laws 346 and 16; and the allocation of 
contracts for research and instruction by more than 
a dozen different agencies. 

These two facts combined with a realization of 
the expanding role of the Federal government in 
all phases of education, have intermittently raised 
the question as to the status of the Office of Edu- 
cation in the hierarchy of government. In this brief 
summary, it will be possible only to review first 
the more recent activities of the government and 
second those of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 
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ACTIVITIES OF GOVERNMENT 


1920: President Harding included the creation 
of a Department of Welfare with a Secretary and 
three Assistant Secretaries as one of his campaign 
promises. A bill, S. 1839, 67th Congress, was in- 
troduced which would have brought into the new 
Department a dozen or more educational functions 
carried on by other agencies. Extensive hearings 
were held but no action was taken. 


1920-1923: A joint Senate and House Commit- 
tee with a chairman appointed by the President, 
after extensive study, proposed the creation of a 
Department of Education and Welfare with four 
divisions: Education, Health, Social Science and 
Veterans Relief. The proposals made by this Com- 
mittee for the expansion of the functions of the 
proposed department were introduced by Senator 
Smith and Congressman Towner. They were more 
comprehensive than others before or since as it 
included also the then Veterans Bureau; but the 
Congress took no action. 


1932: President Hoover issued an executive or- 
der creating a Division of Education, Health and 
Recreation to be headed by an Assistant Secretary 


in the Department of Interior. The House dis- 
approved the executive order. 


1933: President Roosevelt transferred the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education to the Office 


of Education. 


1936: The House and Senate each appointed a 
special Committee on Administrative Reorgani- 
zation. 


1937: The members of these two committees 
were consolidated into a joint committee and the 
President also appointed a “Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management.’ These committees rec- 
ommended the establishment of two new depart- 
ments, one for public works, the other for social 
welfare. The Department of Social Welfare would 
“administer public health, education and social 
activities including research in these fields.” 

Extensive hearings were held before the Joint 
Committee and legislation was introduced and 
passed in both the House and Senate creating a 
Department of Welfare. However, the bills were 
passed in different forms and the 75th Congress 
adjourned without concurrent passage of identi- 
cal bills—hence, no change was authorized. 


1939: Under the Reorganization Act of 1939, 
President Roosevelt created the Federal Security 
Agency to group together “those agencies of gov- 
ernment, the major purpose of which are to pro- 
mote social and economic security, educational 
opportunity, and the health of the citizens of the 
nation.” 


1946: Under the Reorganization Act of 1945, 
President Truman recommended the transfer of 
a number of additional functions of the govern- 
ment to the Federal Security Agency. A bill was 
introduced by Senator Fulbright (S. 2503, 79th 
Congress) to create a Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Security, each of the three major areas 
to be constituted as bureaus to be headed by an 
undersecretary. 


1947: Senator Fulbright introduced his bill 
(under new number S. 140) in the 80th Congress. 
A companion bill (H. R. 573) was presented by 
Congressman Harris in the House. Other bills 
were also introduced that had similar purpose but 
differed in details. For example, Senator Morse’s 
bill would authorize the appointment of a Sec- 
retary, an Undersecretary and three Assistant 
Secretaries but with no designation as to function. 
Hearings were held and the Senate Committee 
favorably reported a revised S. 140 incorporating 
a number of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on a Department of Health, Education and 
Security sponsored by the American Council on 
Education and the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly. No further action was taken by the Con- 
gress. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation strongly recommended that the U. S. Office 
of Education be given a higher status, that further 
study be given as to the extent to which educa- 
tional functions of other agencies be transferred 
to it and, that, as an interim step, an Intergovern- 
mental Committee be appointed by the President 
with the Commissioner of Education as chairman 
to bring a greater degree of order out of the chaos 
and duplicating activities resulting from the many 
agencies having some educational functions. 


1947-1949: In 1947 Congress authorized the 
appointment of a Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, now 
referred to as the Hoover Commission. A Task 
Force was engaged to make detailed study of each 
of the many areas of governmental activities. The 
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Commission presumably based its series of final 
reports on the studies and recommendations of 
the various Task Forces, but often the final report 
had little relationship and was occasionally con- 
trary to the recommendations of the Task Force. 
This was true in education. The Commission rec- 
ommended the creation of an independent health 
agency to be known as the United Medical Ad- 
ministration and a Department for Social Security 
and Education differing very little from the pres- 
ent FSA organization except for the removal of 
its functions in the fields of health and employee 
service. The Commission recommended that edu- 
cational functions now conducted by other govern- 
mental agencies be retained by such agencies. It 
is significant that three of the 12 Commission 
Members dissented from the majority report and 
recommended that health be retained in the pro- 
posed department and that educational activities 
of other departments be coordinated with those of 
the Office of Education with possible later trans- 
fer of some of these functions. 


1949: President Truman presented his Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 which would have made 
the existing FSA a Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. The committee held public 
hearings on the reorganization plan but most of 
the testimony was in opposition due to the presen- 
tation of counter proposals by those testifying. In 
the last few days of the 60-day period during 
which the Congress could veto the plan, such ac- 
tion was taken. 

Senator Morse introduced S. 656 which would: 
(1) establish the U. S. Office of Education as an 
independent agency; (2) require the appointment, 
by the President of a National Board of Educa- 
tion of eleven members which shall appoint the 
Commissioner, and upon his recommendation, all 
other personnel of the office; and (3) authorize 
the appointment of advisory committees. The bill 
would also provide authorization to coordinate the 
educational functions of government. 

A bill has been introduced which would carry 
out the recommendation of the Hoover Commis- 
sion to create a separate Department of Medical 
Administration. This proposal is backed by health 
groups but opposed by most veterans organiza- 
tions. 

No hearings on the Morse Bill have been sched- 
uled. It has the support of the National Associa- 
tion of Chief State School Officers and a number 


of other groups. At the time this is written, various 
plans for reorganization of the education, health 
and social security functions of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency are being discussed but there is no 
indication of the nature of the proposals which 
the President may make. 


ACTIVITIES OF AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


1918: The Council appointed a committee 
which prepared a report on the Owen Bill to cre- 
ate a Department of Education and presented its 
recommendations to the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 


1921: One of the earliest printed publications 
of the American Council on Education was Argu- 
ments Submitted in Connection with a Referen- 
dum on Proposed Federal Legislation Providing 
for the Creation of a Department of Education 
and Federal Aid for Education. This 20-page 
pamphlet reviewed the arguments for and against 
the establishment of such a department and also 
those in relation to a number of other details of 
the then Smith-Towner Bill. The pamphlet was 
apparently published to sharpen and clarify the 
issues as there appears no record of any results in 
the form of a poll of opinion. 


1921-1944: Although the actions of various 
committees of the Council show that there was a 
continuing concern during this period for the de- 
velopments by governmental committees and the 
Congress, the actions in relation to recent legis- 
lation is more pertinent to the present situation. 


1945: The Problems and Policies Committee 
of the American Council on Education and the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association issued a statement, Federal- 
State Relations in Education, recommending: (1) 
strengthening the U. S. Office of Education but 
with no reference as to means; (2) appointment of 
a ‘Federal commission or board to be concerned 
with fundamental national policy in education”; 
and (3) establishment, by executive order, of an 
interdepartmental committee as a clearing house 
and coordinating agency in the educational activi- 
ties ‘incidental to the primary functions of each 
department.” 


1946: The Council and the National Social 
Welfare Assembly appointed a joint Committee 
on a Federal Department of Health, Education 
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and Security. This Committee prepared and pub- 
lished a 58-page pamphlet in 1947 which stated 
the recommendations of the Committee and re- 
viewed the arguments pro and con on the issues 
involved in the proposed legislation. 

The recommendations of the Committee are as 
follows: 

(1) “That an executive Department of Health, 
Education, and Security, headed by a Secretary of 
Cabinet rank, be established at this time by the 
Congress of the United States. 

(2) “That such department be assigned re- 
sponsibility to promote the general welfare of the 
people of the United States by aiding and fos- 
tering progress throughout the nation in the fields 
of health, education, security, and related services 
contributing to individual, family, and community 
well-being. 

(3) “That this objective be accomplished by 
legislation converting the existing Federal Secur- 
ity Agency into such an executive department and 
transferring the powers and duties of the agency 
and its administrator to the new department and 
its secretary. The matter of transferring to the de- 
partment any additional functions or units of other 
governmental agencies performing related serv- 
ices should be left for subsequent legislative ac- 
tion or for executive action by the President under 
his powers dealing with governmental reorgani- 
zation. 

(4) “That the legislation creating the depart- 
ment should leave wide flexibility and discretion 
to the secretary in organizing the internal admin- 
istration of the department. The committee be- 
lieves that the secretary should be authorized to 
establish such offices, bureaus, and divisions as he 
deems necessary or desirable to carry out the duties 
of the department, but that the legislation should 
specifically provide for the creation of Divisions 
of Health, Education, and Security, to assure that 
the major functions of the department will be 
grouped in accordance with these major func- 
tional fields in so far as it is practicable from the 
standpoint of efficient administration. 

(5) “That legislation should provide for the 
appointment of an undersecretary and at least 
two assistant secretaries who can aid the secre- 
tary in the over-all management and direction of 
the affairs of the department. The committee be- 
lieves that functional operating divisions or other 
units of the department should be headed by ca- 
reer officers with high professional and adminis- 
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trative competence in their particular fields. These 
latter positions should be nonpolitical in character. 

(6) “That the legislation include a provision 
which would make clear and assure that the cre- 
ation of such an executive department does not 
confer any powers upon the department or its 
officials to supervise or control state and local 
agencies—public or voluntary—operating in the 
fields of health, education, security, or related 
services.” 

(Note: Three of the 26-member committee 
dissented but each to a different statement in the 
report. ) 

The following resolution was adopted by the 
Problems and Policies Committee at its meeting 
on October 10-11 in Rye, New York: 

“Early in 1946 the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee joined with the Educational Policies Com- 
mission in advocating the creation of a national 
advisory educational commission or board to be 
concerned with fundamental national policy in 
education. 

“The Problems and Policies Committee now be- 
lieves that a step toward the achievement of the 
purposes projected for this commission is through 
the establishment of a Federal Department, in the 
President’s Cabinet, concerned with education. 
Senate Bill 2503 has been introduced to create 
an Executive Department of the government to 
be known as the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Security. With respect to this bill, the 
Committee observes 

(1) That the expanding relationships of the 
Federal Government to education through legis- 
lation already enacted and through other steps 
now contemplated make it desirable to give addi- 
tional recognition to education in the Federal Gov- 
ernment; 

(2) That there now exists a need for greater 
coordination of educational activities carried on 
by the Federal Government. 

“Therefore, the Committee recommends the en- 
actment of the bill (S. 2503), with the provision 
that the name of the department as proposed be 
changed to Department of Education, Health, and 
Security and with the further understanding that 
the creation of this department will not extend the 
control of the Federal Government over state and 
local school systems.”’ 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee on 
October 11, it was voted ‘‘that the Executive Com- 
mittee, having been apprised of the action of the 
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Problems and Policies Committee, recommends 
that the matter of a Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Security, be referred to a meeting of 
the Constituent Members of the Council for fur- 
ther discussion.” 


1947: The Constituent Members of the Council 
on January 24, 1947, by a vote of 38 to 6 with 4 
not voting adopted the following resolution: 

“We believe that a step toward the achievement 
of fundamental policies in education is through 
the establishment of a federal department in the 
President’s Cabinet, concerned with education. 
Senate Bill 140 has been introduced to create an 
executive department of the government to be 
known as the Department of Health, Education, 
and Security. With respect to this bill, the Com- 
mittee observes 

“1. That the expanding relationships of the 
Federal Government to education through legis- 
lation already enacted and through other steps now 
contemplated make it desirable to give additional 
recognition to education in the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

“2. That there now exists a need for greater 
coordination of educational activities carried on 
by the Federal Government. 

“Therefore, we recommend the enactment of 
the bill (S. 140), with the provision that the 
name of the department as proposed be changed 
to Department of Education, Health, and Security, 
and with the further understanding that the cre- 
ation of this department will not extend the con- 
trol of the Federal Government over state and 
local school systems.” 

(Nore: Although the bills referred to in these 
resolutions are different in number, they are al- 
most identical. As pointed out above, S. 2503 was 
introduced in the 79th Congress; S. 140 in the 
80th Congress. ) 

These resolutions were transmitted to the ap- 
propriate Congressional Committees urging the 
passage of the bills. 


1949: Dr. Zook testified in favor of the Pres- 
ident’s Reorganization Plan No. 1. On November 
6, the Problems and Policies Committee, after an 
extended discussion of possible alternatives of 
reorganization related to education, passed the 
following motion: 

“In order to increase the autonomy and effec- 
tiveness of education at the Federal level, the 
Committee reaffirms its action of 1946 in support 


of departmental status for education at the Fed- 
eral level; that further study be given to the com- 
ponent parts (in addition to education) of the 
proposed department, including the desirability of 
including science in a Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Science; that the office of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education be abolished; that there 
be an Assistant Secretary of Education under the 
general supervision of the secretary of the pro- 
posed department; that there be established a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee of leading citizens to 
advise the Assistant Secretary of Education on mat- 
ters of general policy; and that there be formed, 
under the chairmanship of the Assistant Secretary 
of Education, a Federal Council of Education com- 
posed of representatives of the various Federal 
agencies having responsibilities in the field of edu- 
cation.” 


1950: At the annual meeting of the Constit- 
uent Members of the Council on January 27, the 
issues of reorganization were again discussed. Dr. 
Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, presented 
the position of that organization favoring the es- 
tablishment of an independent Federal Board of 
Education as described in the Morse Bill; Dr. 
George Stoddard, President of the University of 
Illinois, presented the position of the Problems 
and Policies Committee of the American Council 
on Education urging a Department of Education, 
Health and Science. A lively discussion followed 
but no effort was made to procure a judgment of 
the delegates as to their position on the alternate 
proposals.* 

Representatives of the Council have met with 
those of other voluntary organizations in the fields 
of health and social security in an effort to de- 
vise a compromise upon which all interested 
groups can agree. 

All agree that reorganization is essential. In 
fact it is imperative especially in the light of the 
proposals for new educational and research pro- 
grams which are being pressed to be administered 
outside of the Office of Education. These include, 
among others, the proposed labor extension edu- 
cation by the Labor Department; the National 
Science Foundation by an independent agency; 
and financial assistance to educational institutions 
in the training of doctors, nurses and health offi- 

(Continued on page 460) 





This discussion will be summarized in a publication of the 
Council now in process of preparation. 








Personal Report From the Unesco 





Mission to Afghanistan 


By HAROLD BENJAMIN 


FTER JOINING UNESCO in 1948 the Royal 

Government of Afghanistan asked for the 
services of an educational mission. The mission, 
as appointed by the Director General of UNESCO, 
was composed of Jean Debiesse of the French Min- 
istry of Education, who acted as chairman of the 
mission and studied secondary education and edu- 
cational administration particularly; William Ab- 
bott of the English Ministry of Education, who 
was particularly concerned with technical, indus- 
trial, and art education; and the present writer 
who specialized in elementary education, teacher 
education, and adult education. 

The mission reached Afghanistan in August, 
1949, and submitted its report to the Afghan Gov- 
ernment in December of the same year. 

Any public statement concerning the recom- 
mendations made by the mission will come, of 
course, from the Government of Afghanistan. 
The following statements, therefore, reflect only 
the personal opinion of the present writer and do 
not necessarily represent the official view of the 
mission or the personal views of either of the 
other members of the mission. 


IN THE CENTER OF CURRENTS OF HISTORY 


When Alexander the Great led his columns 
into Kandahar in 326 B. C. or when Jenghiz 
Khan’s advance parties spurred their horses south- 
ward through the fords of the Oxus in 1222 A. D., 
Afghanistan was in a center of great currents of 
history. For more than two thousand years it has 
been a country of importance. The recent situ- 
ation of the country as a buffer state between two 
great empires is dramatically symbolized by the 
long line of memorial tablets to British military 
units along the road over the Khyber Pass from 
Peshawur to Kabul. The ruins of the great city 
of Balkh, where Zoroaster preached his doc- 
trines, and the magnificent remains of the day 
when Bamian was the center of the Buddhist 
world show that the Afghans lived through his- 
toric events long ago and that they are still con- 
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scious of the important roles they played in those 
events. 

In modern material terms, Afghanistan is still 
an important country. She has a territory larger 
than Texas, than which there are few more im- 
pressive comparisons to those great allies of the 
United States from the Lone Star Empire. She 
has a population of perhaps ten millions of people. 
She has many resources. She is potentially a rich 
and powerful nation. Great rivers run from the 
snow capped peaks of the Hindu Kush moun- 
tains in the center of the country through fertile 
valleys ready for irrigation. These rivers carry 
with them to the Indian Ocean or to the northern 
and western deserts in Soviet and Persian terri- 
tories tremendous unused treasures of electric 
power. The mineral resources of the country are 
very large. The present production of wheat, rice, 
grapes, peaches, apples, walnuts, sugar beets, and 
melons, even though produced with primitive 
farming methods, is also very great. The Karakul 
and fat-tailed sheep, the powerful freighting ca- 
nals, the sturdy little donkeys, the patient draft 
cattle, and the magnificent and docile horses all 
testify to the great capacities of the Afghans in 
stock raising. 


RESOURCES IN PEOPLE 


With relatively small effort, the Afghans can 
be much more prosperous than they now are, they 
can feed themselves and their children better, 
they can warm their houses in their severe winters 
much more cheaply and easily, and they can do 
many other things which they believe they would 
like to do but cannot now do because they are too 
poor. At least, they say they are too poor. 
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This is an error. They are not too poor. What 
they mistake for poverty is merely the result of 
their failure to deal with first resources first. The 
greatest resource they have, the resource without 
which they will fumble for development of their 
lesser resources, is their own people. For each of 
the industrious, brightfaced little Afghan boys be- 
ing given even the rudiments of literacy, there are 
fifteen or twenty others given no education at all. 
For every girl in an Afghan school, there are prob- 
ably three hundred who have never seen the in- 
side of a school. 

The high points in the colorful and dramatic 
history of Afghanistan will sink to minor levels 
on the scale of historic significance, if the Afghans 
will seize and exploit with daring and energy the 
chances they have to make the fullest uses of their 
own people’s abilities. They can become in thirty 
years the best educated people in Asia. They can 
learn how to set up a truly Afghan system of 
schools for great national, Moslem, and inter- 
national objectives. They can make their schools 
a pattern of national action and a guarantee of 
national meaning beside which their ancient glories 
will look insignificant. 

The Afghans have recognized these possibili- 
ties in setting up the beginnings of a modern 
school system in their country. For more than a 
generation, and particularly since 1929 when the 
King Nadir Shah, father of the present monarch, 
came to the throne, the Government of Afghanis- 
tan has been attempting to develop a national sys- 
tem of education to make Afghanistan a truly 
modern country. 

There are many difficulties facing the country 
in setting up this educational system. The great- 
est of these difficulties, as is perhaps the case in 
any country of the world, is the lack of properly 
qualified people for the staff of the schools. The 
present normal schools, two in number and both 
of them in Kabul, the capital city, prepare only a 
small proportion of the teachers needed to keep 
up the present sketchy educational system. The 
desired expansion of the system, even on a very 
modest scale, cannot progress very far with the 
present normal schools. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 


Another great obstacle to the development of 
a national education system is linguistic. There are 
two official languages in the country, Persian and 
Pushtu. The language of religious instruction, 
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moreover, since the country is devoutly Moslem, 
is Arabic. Thus the children in the first grade of 
the elementary school and throughout the entire 
twelve years of elementary and secondary instruc- 
tion thereafter are required to study three lan- 
guages simultaneously. This requirement is the 
most obvious hindrance to learning in the schools 
which a foreign observer notices. The time and 
energy of little children in the first three or four 
grades are so largely taken up with the job of 
achieving mechanical skills in reading, writing, 
and speaking these languages, only one of which 
is their native tongue, that instruction in other 
elementary school subjects is seriously impaired. 
Furthermore, for at least 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation, those whose native language is Uzbeg or 
some other Turkic tongue, all three languages 
taught in the schools are foreign languages. 

The native language of about 50 per cent of the 
Afghans is Pushtu. The language of perhaps 40 
per cent of the population, used widely in all offi- 
cial circles, is Persian. Although both these lan- 
guages are Indo-European tongues and closely re- 
lated in their historical development, they differ 
as much in most respects as do French and Eng- 
lish, and in certain respects they differ even more. 

Persian is a language which has been spoken 
by various peoples for many centuries. It has been 
used as an international language in the Iran- 
Afghanistan-Indian area for many hundreds of 
years. It is a language with an important ancient 
and modern literature. Like many languages which 
have had international use for some time, its 
grammar has become relatively simple while its 
vocabulary has been tremendously increased by 
borrowing from other languages, particularly 
Arabic. 

Pushtu is a language which has been used for 
many centuries only by the Puhktuni peoples in 
territories that are now mostly in Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. There are probably today about ten mil- 
lion persons who speak Pushtu, and at least half 
of them are outside Afghanistan. There is very 
little Pushtu literature of recent date. The gram- 
mar of Pushtu is decidely more complex than 
that of Persian, and its vocabulary is not so large. 

The schools of Afghanistan are now embarked 
on a definite program of attempting to make all 
the school children of the country bi-lingual. The 
reading of Arabic, mainly for religious instruc- 
tion but also in part for the teaching of Arabic 
script used in writing both Persian and Pushtu, 
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must also be taught throughout the school, ac- 
cording to the Afghan policy. 

The use of the Arabic script for Persian and 
Pushtu, while understandable from the course of 
historical and religious development in Afghanis- 
tan, is not well adapted to an Indo-European lan- 
guage. Arabic does not have so many sounds as 
do Persian and Pushtu and the Arabic script there- 
fore lacks vowel symbols. The Arabs paid little 
attention to vowels in writing, and this habit, car- 
ried over into the writing of Persian and Pushtu, 
makes for a cumbersome and inefficient script. 


THE “FOREIGN” LYCEES 


To add to this linguistic difficulty, the country 
has an unusual system of “foreign” /ycée in Kabul. 
These schools, unlike similar institutions in most 
other countries, were not established by foreign- 
ers. They were set up by the Afghan Government 
and foreigners were employed to do much of the 
teaching in them. Their chief object, originally 
at least, was to prepare boys for entrance into for- 
eign universities. At present, one of these schools 
is a French /ycée; that is, it uses French as the main 
language of instruction from the fourth grade on- 
ward, and many of its teachers are French. It 
should be noted parenthetically that each of these 
lycées is a twelve-year school and includes all 
gtades from the first through the twelfth. An- 
other ‘‘foreign’’ school, originally manned by 
German instructors, is taught by Afghans and a 
few Austrians but uses German as the main lan- 
guage of instruction. Two other schools use Eng- 
lish as the teaching tongue, with British and Amer- 
ican staffs and accents respectively. 

If a child is in the elementary section of one of 
these “foreign” colleges, he will therefore start 
learning to read, write and speak a European lan- 
guage at the beginning of the fourth grade (Eng- 
lish, French, or German), in Roman characters. 
Soon thereafter in these “foreign” schools, he will 
be taught many subjects in the European language. 
In most other secondary schools of the country he 
will start the study of English in the seventh rather 
than in the fourth grade. If he enters the Univer- 
sity of Kabul after graduation from the secondary 
school, he is likely to be taught some subjects in 
a European language interpreted sentence by sen- 
tence into Persian. 

Members of the mission visited every one of the 
secondary schools, about twenty, the two normal 
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schools, the five trade schools, and the university. 
They visited a very high percentage of the two 
hundred and eighty-nine elementary schools, omit- 
ting only those which were too isolated to observe 
without spending a very large amount of time on 
horse or camel travel. They visited every province 
in the country, travelling from the Khyber Pass 
through the heart of the country to the Oxus River, 
to the northeast provincial capital, Faizabad, then 
back along the Oxus to the northwest corner of 
the country, down the Persian frontier, through 
Herat and Kandahar to the Baluchistan border, and 
finally back to the capital city and out to Peshawur 
once more over the Khyber Pass. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


The mission, in its voluminous report, made 
many detailed suggestions for the development of 
elementary, secondary, technical, higher, and adult 
education in Afghanistan. The present writer 
wishes merely to emphasize in conclusion his own 
opinion on one of the most significant problems 
which the mission considered. This is the problem 
raised by a system of education which pays little 
attention to the necessity of educating women and 
girls. 

The present writer believes that among the 
postulates of modern comparative education is 
the principle that a truly modern school system 
anywhere in the world must educate women as 
fully as it educates men. 

Afghanistan must either educate its girls in 
elementary and secondary schools, train women 
teachers, provide adult and technical education for 
women, and give some of its outstanding girls uni- 
versity education in Afghanistan or in foreign 
countries; or it must resign itself to a permanent 
backward status economically, socially, and cul- 
turally. There is no other choice. 

Other Moslem nations have made their choice 
in this regard. In order to move their countries and 
their supporting societies to the positions of pros- 
perity, enlightenment, and liberty they desire, they 
have resolved to educate all their girls and all their 
boys. They believe that a country of educated men 
and ignorant women, no less than of free men and 
slave women, can never attain either true enlight- 
enment or freedom. 

Casual observers of educational systems often 
overlook the fact that primitive societies have 
usually had programs of education as direct and 
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purposeful for girls and women as for boys and 
men. Whenever these primitive societies attained 
a reasonable balance of efficiency for their environ- 
ment, they have showed a remarkable adherence to 
this principle that all their people must be edu- 
cated. This appears to have been true of the ancient 
Afghans, and it is also true of many of the simple 
agricultural communities and pastoral bands of 
the country of Afghanistan today. 

In a nomad caravan, one can see little girls lead- 
ing camels or carrying babies on their backs, learn- 
ing the ways of their tribe from the very begin- 
nings. When a caravan makes camp for the night, 
these same girls can be seen carrying water in jugs 
on their heads from the river. They help their 
mothers with fire-making, tent-raising, and cook- 
ing. They practice under supervision, hour after 
hour and day by day, the work they will do for 
their families and their communities throughout 
their lives. This is their education, and for their 
tribes and their standards of life it is a good edu- 
cation, a meaningful education, and just as exten- 
sive and useful as that given to the boys of the 
group. A people who have had to be rugged and 
shrewd in order to exist in a land of harsh deserts 
and man-killing mountains have learned centuries 
ago that they must give an essential equality of 
opportunity for learning to their boys and girls. 

The Afghans are beginning to recognize the 
importance of this great problem, and they are 
starting some schools for girls. There are today 
six such schools, two of which are called second- 
ary, but these latter schools as well as the regular 
elementary schools have most of their pupils in 
the first three grades. There is no institution for 
training women teachers in the country, and there 
is no present arrangement for women to secure 
higher or technical education except in the sec- 
ondary schools. Women are not admitted to the 
normal schools or the university, as it is thought 
that they must be kept entirely separate from boys. 

Afghanistan has a long way to go in attempt- 
ing to educate her people for modern living. She 
has started on that road, however, and she has a 
relatively clear vision of the desired end of that 
journey. This is a road from which no nation in 
modern times has ever turned back. For Afghan- 
istan, as for every other country in the world, this 
is the path to the greatest and most significant 
rendezvous with destiny a nation can have. 
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Send the Teacher! 


“A demonstration or experimental school should 
be the core of future educational missions in occupied 
areas,”’ suggests John S. BenBen, Midlothian, Illinois, 
after service in conducting a teacher-training center 
for Korean educators for the United States Army in 
Korea. “These experimental schools should include 
the elementary and high school levels and be fully 
equipped for technical and agricultural education. The 
staff should include both native and American teach- 
ers, one each in every classroom. The administrators 
should be both native and American. A program of 
study for native educators combining both practical 
work, observation, participation in study should be 
developed. The building should be open on days when 
local schools are closed in order to give local teachers 
opportunities to visit. Students should stay in resi- 
dence at least a month. 

“The United States depends largely upon the class- 
room teacher to provide the youngsters with a firm 
grounding in the democratic way of life. Then why 
not use the American classroom teacher in an exten- 
sion of the educational program that has been carried 
on in occupied areas? The top echelons of native 
school people has been reached. Let us de-emphasize 
the importance of the idea that personnel from college 
staff is a necessity in teacher training. To place our 
American classroom teacher next to the native teacher 
on common ground and in good relationship would 
greatly extend the area in which the democratic seed 
is sown. A government is as close to its people as its 
classroom.” 


Books for Reconstruction 


The Unesco CARE book-buying program aims to 
meet the requirements of scientists, educators, teach- 
ers, and students. Headquarters are at 20 Broad Street, 
New York City. 

The U. S. Book Exchange is a medium for both 
gift and exchange operations. It has received and dis- 
tributed 3,200 gift items, through contact with 260 
libraries in 50 foreign countries. Its main interest is 
in developing a two-way barter service. The Exchange 
concentrates on research materials in fields ranging 
from the scientist to literature, art, and philosophy. 

The United States Book Exchange, Inc., may be 
addressed in care of The Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The Unesco book coupon scheme is designed main- 
ly to help overcome the difficulties of soft-currency 
countries in obtaining publications. The American 
Booksellers Association is the United States agent for 
the plan. For information, address The Unesco In- 
formation Office, Lake Success, New York. 











N HER FOREWORD to the December, 1949, issue 

of the Review of Educational Research, Chair- 
man Mabel E. Rugen of the Committee on Mental 
and Physical Health writes: ‘“The areas of mental 
health and health education are very broad. Each 
is concerned with the total educational process. 
Each places its emphasis on prevention and facili- 
tation.” The research for the three-year period 
1946-1949 shows progress toward an increasingly 
close relationship between the disciplines of edu- 
cation and psychology and those of public health 
and medicine. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PHYSICAL AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


While the idea of a mind-body relationship ts 
not new, scientific study of the influence of mental 
and emotional factors on physical well-being has 
only recently received widespread attention. The 
great advances in scientific medicine still leave a 
large group of illnesses unexplained. A new field 
of interest, psychosomatic medicine, has grown out 
of the realization that mental and physiological 
health are each closely related to the other. 

In his review of the research in psychosomatic 
illness, Reynold A. Jensen indicates the high inci- 
dence of emotional tension, the association of the 
patient’s personality with certain kinds of disease, 
and a tendency for such illnesses to be psychologi- 
cally contagious and phasic. Periods of improve- 
ment are often followed by periods of recurrence. 
Methods of diagnosis include improved methods 
of history-taking which are designed to assure 
greater understanding of the factors contributing 
to the patient’s difficulties. Physiological studies 
of the autonomic nervous system and the endocrine 
system have made valuable contributions to the 
understanding of human behavior. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


Laurance F. Shaffer points out the necessity of 
deriving basic principles of mental hygiene from 
both clinical and experimental sources. ‘‘Clinical 
study is the obviously appropriate method for in- 
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By A. N. HIERONYMUS 


* A. N. Hieronymus is Assistant Professor of 
Education and Psychology, State University 
of lowa, lowa City, lowa. He is a member 
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vestigating the adjustments of ‘whole persons,’ 
but it is often loosely controlled and may lead to 
vague or wild hypotheses. Experimental research 
is never precise but is at its best when dealing with 
restricted segments of behavior. Dependence can 
be placed only on findings substantiated by both 
methods.” 

Several experiments at both the animal and 
human level show the importance of anxiety as 
a drive. Anxiety is defined as a fearful anticipatory 
response to situations that normally are not re- 
garded as dangerous. Shaffer points out that per- 
sons with adjustment problems usually respond 
with anxiety to social situations that represent 
sources of satisfaction to most people. 

Another series of studies dealt with the “‘neu- 
rotic paradox’’—the persistence of unrewarding, 
self-defeating modes of behavior. The explana- 
tion was in terms of reward through anxiety re- 
duction. The example was given of the overaggres- 
sive child whose sarcastic and critical behavior 
toward his peers is rewarded by anxiety reduction. 
He thus continues in this self-defeating course of 
behavior without discovering that cooperative be- 
havior will be more rewarding eventually. 

One group of studies investigated relationships 
between the perception of one’s self and social ad- 
justment. In general, successful therapy has been 
shown to be accompanied by a marked shift from 
an unfavorable to a favorable self-concept. Atti- 
tudes of acceptance and respect for one’s self are 
substantially related to favorable attitudes toward 
others. This approach can have a marked effect 
on school practice by focusing attention on the in- 


* This review of the Review of Educational Research, Decem- 
ber, 1949, by its Assistant Editor, is presented as a cooperative 
service of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Research and the 
Editorial Board of the American Educational Research Associ- 
ation. Such reviews are scheduled for each issue of the Review, 
which appette five times a year. The three-year cycle of the Review 
covers 15 subject fields such as that indicated by the title of this 
article. The Review may be ordered at $5.00 per year from the 
American Educational Research Association, 1201 16th St., N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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dividual as a person rather than on specific be- 
havior or speculation as to environmental ante- 
cedents. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Of the various technics for the appraisal of 
mental health reported by Ruth Strang, projective 
technics received a major share of research atten- 
tion. Several new measures have recently been in- 
troduced and validation studies on the established 
technics are being continued. Considerable work 
is being done on organization of and variations in 
responses. Sociometry and socio-drama are becom- 
ing widely accepted, both as research instruments 
and for their practical applications. 

A large proportion of research on therapeutic 
instruments and methods is being devoted to group 
therapy. Play therapy is generally used with young 
children, activity group therapy with older chil- 
dren, and discussion group therapy with adoles- 
cents and adults. One obvious reason for the pop- 
ularity of these methods is their practicality in 
school situations, since they make possible the 
extension of the therapist’s services to large num- 
bers of students who would not otherwise obtain 
special help with their problems. 


MENTAL HEALTH IN SCHOOLS 


McClusky points out that the central instru- 
ments of the educational process—the curriculum, 
method, administration, and the teacher should 
supply the major contribution of education to 
mental health. Clinical services, while important, 
are peripheral because the basic concern of mental 
hygiene is prevention and facilitation rather than 
remediation. Recent research in these areas point 
up the necessity for systematic provision in curric- 
ulum and method for attaining mental hygiene 
objectives. The effect of teacher-pupil interper- 
sonal relationships on pupil adjustment has been 
conclusively demonstrated. Studies of the influ- 
ence of school groups on personal adjustment un- 
fortunately deal almost exclusively with technics 
of defining these groups rather than with methods 
of promoting adjustment. 


MENTAL HEALTH IN COMMUNITY LIFE 


Relationships between social class position and 
various aspects of individual behavior are being 
s.udied extensively for educational implications. 
Sizeable relationships have been reported between 
social status and character reputation, intelligence, 
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school achievement, child-rearing practices, social 
attitudes, and social behavior. Studies of the dif- 
ferent standards and values of the various cul- 
tural groups should influence educational plan- 
ning, since in many communities the school cul- 
ture has been shown to be essentially upper-middle 
class. 

The effect of the war on the mental health of 
both civilians and military personnel was the sub- 
ject of considerable study. The effects varied from 
extreme anxiety symptoms to greater stability, de- 
pending, of course, on the kinds of experiences 
involved. In reviewing studies of the rehabilita- 
tion of veterans, Ojeman noted an interest in 
broadening community plans to include not only 
veterans in need of mental hygiene services but 
also all maladjusted individuals. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY IN INDUSTRY 


Belatedly, industry is becoming aware of its 
responsibilities in the field of mental and physical 
health, according to Lydia Giberson who reviewed 
the research in this area. Problems of morale, emo- 
tional factors associated with work, and personal 
problems of employees are being handled in many 
industries by counseling programs which seem to 
be improving rapidly with experience. Studies of 
absenteeism have shown that real causes and stated 
causes are often far apart and that psychological 
illnesses are responsible for an important propor- 
tion of absences from work. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 


One important survey showed that while only 
3 per cent of metropolitan counties lack organized 
school medical services, the schools in over two- 
thirds of isolated rural counties make no provision 
whatsoever for such service. Wheatley and T. E. 
Shaffer point out that since the conquest of com- 
municable diseases of childhood the emphasis has 
shifted to accident prevention, health education, 
and environmental conditions which favor the de- 
velopment of optimum health. 

Rugen noted outstanding progress toward bet- 
ter organization for health education, particularly 
through closer school-community-health-depart- 
ment planning. Selection of essential content in 
health education is being determined largely 
through a study of vital statistics. Topics empha- 
sized in the past three-year period include: safety, 
alcohol, dental health, social hygiene, and human 
relations. 











Group Processes in Training Administrators 


By ALBERT D. GRAVES 


HERE WILL THE beginning administrator 
learn the dynamics of group relations? Can 
the processes of group thinking and group action 
be learned in the training school? An attempt in 
this direction was an experiment in the Stanford 
University Summer Session in a course, ““Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Elementary Schools.” 

The class divided itself into committees of 
five to ten people, to discuss major processes of 
school administration. Each group was organized 
with a chairman, a recorder, and an observer. Each 
committee was to outline, define, and illustrate 
the major activities of the school administrator. 
The observers constituted an eighth committee to 
report on the democratic group processes. The 


LEADERSHIP 
A. Axutocratic. 


1. The leader uses his personality or pleasant mannerisms 


to win over group. 
2. The leader has a definite idea as to what he wishes done 
and how he wants it done. 


. There are no group goals—only those of the leader. 


. There is no recognition of special abilities or skills of 
the members of committee. 


Possible solution: The group may become so rebellious as 


B. Laissez-faire. 


1. The laissez-faire type of leader is often the result of 
too hasty action on the part of the group to appoint a 
leader. 

. The leader is submissive to any suggestion of the group. 

. The leader directs all remarks to the majority because 
of fear or lack of interest. 

. Because of lack of summary statements, too many items 
that have no connection with major problems to be 
solved may be discussed. 

5. The leader wastes time. 


* Albert D. Graves is Professor of Education, 
Humboldt State College, and Lecturer, Stan- 
ford University. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


report of this committee on the dynamics of group 
relations proved a major contribution of the course. 
Evaluation of the class and its procedures by stu- 
dents indicated that students did more work, felt 
greater motivation, liked the way they had graded 
themselves, and reported the experience of value 
as compared with traditional course organization. 

Excerpts of the report from the observers char- 
acterizing three types of leadership they found 
are given below. 


GROUP REACTION 


at group is blinded to his dominance and is easily han- 
led. 

Members of the group may object as individuals, but as they 
have a divided front none of their ideas are acceptable, and 
leader's ideas are accepted. 

There is no atmosphere that is conducive to full group par- 
ticipation or interaction. 

The best possible contributions are not made because the 
subjects assigned to individuals are not necessarily of inter- 
est to them. 


to demand new leadership. 


Many members of the group are busy with other interests. 
They would rather shirk their responsibilities as members of a 
group because of a “limited amount of time.” 

The group becomes disorganized. 

Minority opinion is not heard. 


The group flounders without any direction. It is usually off 
on a tangent rather than on a major issue and seizes on any 
idea in order to get a job done. 

Many additional hours are needed to complete a job. 


Possible solution: The group becomes aware of the lack of leadership and as a result it turns to a more active member 
of the group for leadership and the original leader becomes a leader in name only. 


C. Democratic. 
1. The leader is elected by the group and works with the 
group. 
2. The leader is impatient at first with the slowness of 
action, but later realizes that patience pays off. 


. Growth on the part of the leader takes place as he gains 


in experience. 
. The leader draws as many as possible into discussions. 
. The leader is willing to accept group opinion. 


The group elects its leader and trusts him to help lead it 
toward its goals. 

The group is dissatisfied with the floundering and waste of 
time at first meetings, but later realizes that the democratic 
processes are slow to get started. 

The group moves forward toward goals. The groups recog- 
nizes problems and volunteers for work to be done. 

All members participate. 

The total group is open-minded to all sides of any question 
and the minority group is willing to accept the opinion of the 
majority. 


Possible solution: The group can reorganize with the same leader or elect another leader. The original leader becomes 


an active member of the group. 
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Highlights of 41st Fiscal Year 


PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


HIs is the last issue of the KAPPAN you will re- 
T= this fiscal year and I would like to record 
some of the highlights of the year. The growth of 
the fraternity has been unusually rapid. New campus 
chapters have been installed during the year at Ball 
State Teachers College (Beta Pi), Muncie, Indiana, 
October 29, 1949; University of New Mexico (Beta 
Rho), Albuquerque, New Mexico, December 3, 1949; 
Brigham Young University (Beta Sigma), Provo, 
Utah, December 6, 1949; University of Hawaii (Beta 
Tau), Honolulu, T. H., December 20, 1949; and 
University of South Dakota (Beta Upsilon), Vermil- 
lion, South Dakota, May 6, 1950. Three new campus 
chapters were installed during the previous fiscal year. 
Although no field chapters were installed during the 
current year, seven field chapters were added to the roll 
during the previous fiscal year. We now have sixty- 
eight campus chapters and fifty-two field chapters on 
the roll, a total of 120 in all. 

One year ago, we had initiated a total of 45,472 
members and had on record a current membership of 
42,303.* During the current fiscal year, we have added 
more than 3,000 new members to the roll and current 
membership may be stated as approximately 45,000. 
Unfortunately, many of our members are “‘lost’’ 
through failure to report change of address and others, 
approximately fifty per cent, are inactive and non- 
supporting members. We have a descriptive classifica- 
tion for the inactive membership—“nominal”— and 
it means just that since they are members in name only. 

In some areas, and by some chapters, the initiation 
of large numbers of non-resident members is changing 
the character of Phi Delta Kappa rapidly. There was 
a time, not many years ago, when the neophyte was 
either a student in residence in the school of depart- 
ment of education in an institution where a chapter 
was located, or he was a member of the faculty of 
that school or department. Furthermore, he must have 
maintained a scholastic record above the average as 
a student. And, he was eligible for election to mem- 
bership only while actually in residence. “In residence” 
is now broadly interpreted to mean residence at any 
time during the academic year of election. 

What do these changing standards and requirements 
mean? The greatly broadened base means a large in- 
crease in the number of men eligible for initiation. 
It means that the close fellowship and the cooperative 
solution of professional problems at the campus level 


* See detailed report of membership statistics in Tue Put 
Detta Kappan, October, 1949. 
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is no longer feasible or even possible. In terms of 
fellowship and participation in the fraternity, only one 
opportunity—the initiation—remains for a large num- 
ber of new members at the campus level. Actually, 
it is possible for a non-resident initiate to be a mem- 
ber without ever seeing the campus of the chapter in 
which he is enrolled since his initiation may be by 
a campus chapter ritual team at the location of the 
field chapter which has proposed and promoted his 
election to membership. However, many of the non- 
resident initiates affiliate with field chapters and thus 
find a fraternity fellowship and an opportunity to 
develop a very real sense of belonging. 

The changing standards also reflect a decreasing 
emphasis upon the professional aspect of career prep- 
aration as compared with the academic or subject mat- 
ter preparation. An expressed intention to be a teacher, 
plus professional credits of not less than eight semester 
hours, and, presumably a scholastic record of “aver- 
age” or better seems to qualify for election to mem- 
bership in many cases. To some, this is rather alarm- 
ing, while others feel that Phi Delta Kappa is not 
only extending its borders but, at the same time, is 
extending its service and its influence in the profes- 
sion. There is a growing tendency to reconsider stand- 
ards for membership, especially for the non-resident 
nominee. It is the conviction of many that the non- 
resident nominee should have a masters degree and at 
least a minor in education to qualify for membership. 
Needless to say, the quality of his work as a student 
must be equal to that required of those who are chosen 
while in student residence. 

The past year has seen a greatly increased interest 
on the part of many institutions seeking to have chap- 
ter charters granted. Many of these institutions have 
but recently undertaken graduate work and are now 
offering the masters degree in education. Others have 
in very recent years experienced a large increase in 
enrollment in education and now feel that they quali- 
fy, statistically, for a chapter under the published 
standards which are required of a petitioning group 
and a petitioning institution. Phi Delta Kappa will 
encourage petitions from some of the institutions which 
have shown the interest and the ability to meet the 
current standards for new chapters. Others will doubt- 
less qualify eventually, assuming that present enroll- 
ments continue and the quality of the professional 
preparation offered at the graduate level is acceptable. 
While Phi Delta Kappa is interested in extending its 
services, the fraternity also realizes that it has a re- 
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sponsibility to encourage the highest standards of pro- 
fessional preparation. Very often, both the chapter and 
the institution profit when a petition is deferred for 
several years. 

The improvement of the central office space and ap- 
pointments has been a highlight for those who work 
in the central office. Upon the recommendation of a 
special committee, and with the approval of the execu- 
tive committee, an additional room was constructed 
to increase the floor space of the office from 2,600 
square feet to approximately 3,000 square feet. This 
added space is used for stockroom and files and it has 
provided relief which was badly needed. Several con- 
venience features were added to increase office effi- 
ciency. The office lighting has been very inadequate 
and, upon committee recommendation, new fluorescent 
fixtures were installed. Finally, the long-delayed re- 
decoration of the office space was accomplished and 
a much-needed restroom was set aside and furnished 
for staff members. The net result is better working 
conditions, a happier staff, and much improvement 
in the efficiency of the office. 

During the past fourteen months, your executive 
secretary has visited thirty-nine colleges and univer- 
sities and ten field chapters. He has assisted in the 
installation of seven campus chapters and three field 
chapters in these visits. In addition, he attended one 
district conference, three training schools for officers, 
three meetings of the executive committee, the national 
council, the A.A.S.A. Luncheon at Atlantic City, and 
a meeting of the constituent members of the American 
Council on Education. He has traveled by air over 
12,000 miles, by rail 2,500 miles, and by automobile 
nearly 20,000 miles. In addition, he has supervised 
and administered the work of the fraternity generally. 

The annual luncheon held at the time and place 
of the A.A.S.A. was, as usual, on Tuesday noon of 
the convention week, February 28th. Dr. A. W. Cor- 
dier of the staff of Trygvie Lie, United Nations, ad- 
dressed the luncheon group on “The United Nations at 
Work.” Reservations were made for 400 but, due to 
unforeseen conflicts, only 342 attended the luncheon. 
Of these, 213 were members in good standing, 82 
members in arrears or nominal, four demitted or with- 
drawn members, and the remainder were guests, or 
had no name on ticket. These luncheons provide a 
great gathering place’ for the active and inactive and 
even the former members to renew acquaintances and 
to participate in a Phi Delta Kappa fellowship. It is 
unfortunate that we do not have a larger proportion 
of our members in the active status in attendance. 

Individual members have been highlights in the 
development of Phi Delta Kappa. It is with sincere 
regret that we note the passing of many of these men 
from the scene of action. Much of the history of the 
fraternity is unrecorded and their loss to us now is 
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a grim reminder of the passing of time. For example, 
we feel a very keen sense of loss in the death of 
J. V. Breitwieser, Alpha number one, due to a plane 
crash in March, and the sudden death of Lewis W. 
Williams, past national president, due to heart failure 
at the door of his office on May fifteenth. Both of 
these members were the very personification of Phi 
Delta Kappa in personal life and in professional life, 
and they will be greatly missed in the gatherings of 
members of the fraternity. We are grateful for the 
contributions which they have made to Phi Delta Kap- 
pa over the long years of their service. 

The twenty-second national council of Phi Delta 
Kappa was held in Chicago last December. A descrip- 
tion of the council appeared in the February issue of 
the magazine. The council was indeed a highlight of 
the year and I shall attempt to give an official report 
of the legislation of the council. First, however, I 
would like to add a word of description as I saw the 
council assemble and get into stride for its work. The 
council is a delegate assembly with representatives 
from the campus and field chapters. In addition to the 
voting delegate, many chapters sent alternates who 
participated in the work of the council by day and 
by night, as did the delegates. All national officers, 
all district representatives, and 110 delegates were in 
attendance. In addition there were 35 alternates from 
the campus chapters and 9 alternates from the field 
chapters. Four campus chapters were unrepresented— 
Kappa, University of Kansas; Upsilon, Northwestern 
University ; Phi, University of Wisconsin; and Alpha 
Lambda, Boston University. Five field chapters were 
equally notable by absence—Gamma, State of Kan- 
sas; Kappa, Warrensburg, Mo. ; Alpha Kappa, Apple- 
ton, Wis.; Alpha Upsilon, Cape Girardeau, Mo. ; and 
Beta Alpha, Mobile, Alabama. The total council at- 
tendance, exclusive of visitors but including all staff 
members, was 182. All were housed in the LaSalle 
Hotel where all meetings were held. 

The delegates from the chapters were reimbursed 
for transportation expense to and from the council 
under a constitutional provision and, in most, if not 
all of the cases, the chapters reimbursed the delegates 
and alternates for all personal expenses, including 
hotel accommodations. We have no record of the 
amount expended by the chapters for the national 
council, but we do know that the council cost the 
national treasury more than $15,500. This, of course, 
included all expenses incident to the council meeting. 
Since the council meets biennially, the cost may be 
distributed over a two-year period. Even so, it is a 
large item in the biennial budget. 

Upon arrival, the delegates found the national office 
staff on hand with all essential equipment to handle 
the business of the council. Already, the typewriters 
were in use and the mimeograph was turning out 
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Phi Delta Kappans: 
Greetings! 


The reports by your delegates to the Council 
and by your executive secretary, together with the 
materials published in THE PH1t DELTA KaPPAN, 
have conveyed to you the constructive nature of 
the legislation in the Twenty-Second Council of 
Phi Delta Kappa. Immediately after it adjourned 
on December 31, 1949, your newly installed ofh- 
cers met with the retiring officers. The two groups 
reviewed together the Council’s enactments and 
articulated the functions of the two executive com- 
mittees to assure continuance of the fraternity’s 
program. The following day the new executive 
committee began implementing the ambitious pro- 
gram voted by your delegates. Thereafter the ofh- 
cers continued their work by correspondence in 
order to be ready for the executive committee 
meeting held in Atlantic City from February 25 
to 28. 

Primary consideration has been given to the 
selection of personnel to serve on the three Com- 
missions—(1) Selective Teacher Recruitment, 
(2) Support of Public Education and (3) Inter- 
national Educational Cooperation. As rapidly as 
executive secretary Paul M. Cook receives accept- 
ance to appointment on the commissions, he will 
announce them in THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN. 
Under the leadership of these three commissions, 
members of our fraternity can serve individually 


and collectively in furthering the constructive edu- 
cational program of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Your officers have given attention also to the 
internal affairs of our professional organization. At 
least seven national committees are being ap- 

inted to serve in the interim between councils 
or, if possible, to complete their work earlier and 
report to the executive committee. From these 
committees, members will hear from time to time 
—will be called upon to assist with the specific 
projects assigned to the several committees. Among 
them will be one unique committee which will 
seek counsel and help from Phi Delta Kappans 
everywhere. This is the committee on Phi Delta 
Kappa’s fiftieth anniversary. January 24, 1956, 
is not too far away for us to begin giving serious 
attention to this milestone in our fraternity’s his- 
tory. Only through longtime planning can we 
atrive at a suitable program in recognition of its 
founding. 

Regarding other fraternity business you will be 
informed from time to time by your executive 
secretary and through your chapters. Since the 
continued progress of Phi Delta Kappa depends 
upon the participation of its members, you will 
want to take your part in the activities and the 
attendant responsibilities in which you will be 
called upon to share. Through our combined ef- 
forts, Phi Delta Kappa’s ideals of research, serv- 
ice and leadership will be further realized. 

Fraternally yours, 
GeEorGE C. KyTE 
National President. 
Berkeley, California 
March 10, 1950 





council papers by the thousand. Registration, room 
assignments, late reports, agenda, committee prefer- 
ences, expense claims, sessions of the executive com- 
mittee with the district representatives, council room 
set-up, provisions for the council committee meeting 
rooms, and committee assignments—these were just a 
few of the bee-hive like activities which greeted the 
council neophyte. But intermingled with all of the 
official and essential activities was the greeting of 
brother to brother, the renewing of acquaintances and 
the making of new friends. It was a fraternity meet- 
ing from the very beginning—but not all “on record.” 

The personnel of the council included men who 
were recent initiates and men who have spent years 
in the work of Phi Delta Kappa; some very young men 
and a much larger proportion of older men. At least 


fifty members of the council had attended a previous 
council, some a number of councils in succession, and 
more than twice that number were having a first expe- 
rience. The chairmen of the national commissions and 
committees were in attendance to report on assigned 
projects and to advise with the council on legislation 
necessary to implement the findings of the commis- 
sion or committee. Needless to say, all shades and 
intensities of opinion as to the function and working 
program of the fraternity were represented. These 
men worked in harmony, yet zealously, for the promo- 
tion of the best interests of Phi Delta Kappa and the 
cause of public education, each from his own point of 
view, and all with tireless energy. 

The first session was a luncheon followed by the 
address of the national president, Earle O. Liggitt. 
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Miniature gavels of steel were presented to members 
of the council as souvenirs by the national president 
who came “clean from Pittsburgh where they make 
iron and steel for a living.”” After brief recess, the 
second session convened in the council room to hear 
the reports of the national and district officers. Here, 
each delegate and alternate had an assigned station and 
at the desk of each delegate a large loose-leaf notebook 
was placed. The 11/, inch notebook was beautifully 
bound in red and indexed with 20 divisions to pro- 
vide for the essential council material already as- 
sembled and for the mimeographed committee reports 
as they were produced in the council. Not only did it 
provide for a color setting for the council (colors are 
red and white), but its use added greatly to the efhi- 
cient operation of the council. In order that each mem. 
ber of the council might have desk space and at the 
same time face the presiding officer, the delegates 
were seated in schoolroom fashion. Microphones were 
located as needed about the room and every possible 
convenience was provided to insure comfort and efhi- 
ciency throughout the long sessions of the council. 
The office staff under the capable direction of Dorothy 
Olson, Office Manager and assistant to the executive 
secretary, was located in rooms adjacent to the council 
room. Probably no single feature of the council was 
more impressive for the council neophyte than the 
“office” headquarters at work day and night for the 
duration of the council. In token of appreciation, the 
delegates of the council called the staff into the coun- 
cil where corsages were presented to the girls and 
bouttonnieres to the executive secretary and Franklin 
Steinko, council reporter, after appropriate remarks 
by delegate J. Paul Hylton, Beta Gamma Field Chap- 
ter, who served as master of ceremonies. This spon- 
taneous appreciation of the council for services ren- 
dered was one of the noteworthy characteristics of the 
twenty-second national council. 

The council operated as a body of the whole for 
consideration of all legislative matters. It was organ- 
ized into eight major council committees and sixteen 
sub-committees. Legislation came to the floor for ac- 
tion upon the recommendation of these committees. 
Any member of the council was privileged to present 
agenda or to support his proposals in committee ses- 
sion. Frequently, it was necessary to refer legislation 
to the committee for further consideration or for re- 
vision in the light of the discussion on the floor of 
the council. The procedure was democratic and legis- 
lation, when finally adopted, was clearly the will of the 
delegate assembly. 

The council convened on Wednesday and adjourned 
on Saturday afternoon. It was a business meeting. 
There was no time for frolic of any kind. Sessions 
were held, morning, afternoon, and evening and com- 
mittees often met until far into the early morning 
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hours. It was an intense experience—perhaps too 
much so—but it was a great and never-to-be-forgotten 
experience for all who were fortunate enough to par- 
ticipate in it. 

But, you ask, what of the business of the national 
council, what did the council achieve? It has already 
been indicated that there were eight major council 
committees which were responsible for the legislation 
proposed for council consideration. The resulting leg- 
islation is reported in the following summary by com- 
mittees. The reports of the national officers, the in- 
terim committees, and the national commissions were 
an important part of the business of the council. They 
were covered by the editor in the February issue of 
THE Put DELTA KAPPAN and several have appeared 
as articles and in reprint form. Further reference to 
them in this report is unnecessary although they were 
the highlights of the Twenty-Second National Council. 

COMMITTEE I of the Council was the Coordination 
Committee with the national vice-president as chair- 
man. This committee was formed for the purpose of 
(1) clarification of the scope of each council com- 
mittee’s assignment, (2) cross referral of council busi- 
ness to the appropriate committee, and (3) the coordi- 
nation of council business involving two or more com- 
mittees. This committee also served to relocate com- 
mittee personnel when necessary. The importance of 
such a committee is obvious, however, its work and 
achievements are reflected in the effective work of 
other committees. 


COMMITTEE II. CoUNCIL ADMINISTRATION. 


A. Credentials. This committee examined the cre- 
dentials and eligibility of all delegates present and 
reported that all were in order except those of five 
campus chapters and one field chapter which had 
failed to report the election of delegates on schedule 
as provided in the by-laws. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the committee, all delegates and alternates were 
seated by the council after motion was adopted to 
excuse the delinquency of those who did not comply 
with the regulations. 

B. Audit of Expenses of Delegates. After an ex- 
amination of the expense claims of the delegates, the 
committee recommended and the council approved 
travel expenses of the delegates amounting to a total 
of $9,582.53. The committee also recommended a 
revision of the by-laws regarding an advance notice to 
the chapters as to the amount of the travel allowance 
available to the delegate. This was adopted by the 
council. 

C. Time and Place. The committee recommended, 
and the council approved, that the Twenty-Third Na- 
tional Council should meet in Chicago, December 27, 
1951 to December 30, 1951, inclusive. 

D. Council Procedures. In order to facilitate the 
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work of the council, seven recommendations for im- 
proved procedure in the next national council were 
adopted by the council. Since these pertain to the 
routine of the council, they are omitted in this report. 


COMMITTEE III. FRATERNITY ADMINISTRATION. 


A. Policy, Function, Organization. Eleven recom- 
mendations of the committee were adopted by the 
council, five of which were to disapprove proposals 
made for changes in practice. The five negative recom- 
mendations were in regard to (1) a reduction of the 
initiation fee; (2) the discontinuance of the require- 
ment for payment of one year of dues arrearages for 
reinstatement to good standing; (3) the deletion of 
the word “honorary” and any reference to the honor- 
ary aspects of membership; (4) the adoption of a 
special pin for award to the past president of a chap- 
ter( In regard to number four, it was stated that “‘pres- 
ent jewelry, plaques, bookends, and other fraternity 
paraphernalia now available are adequate recognition 
for outstanding service of chapter members or offi- 
cers”) ; and (5) the reduction or waiving of the usual 
national initiation fee for worthy foreign students who 
are studying in America and who might be elected to 
membership in the fraternity. 

Six additional recommendations were adopted al- 
though some of these were defeated when later voted 
upon as proposals for constitutional change. (1) To 
delete the word ‘‘national” wherever it appears in the 
constitution, by-laws, or publications and in its place 
to substitute the word “international” or some other 
appropriate word or phrase. (2) To revise the “Ar- 
ticles of Association” (1911) to provide for any fea- 
ture of our present organization which is not clearly 
covered or implied by the “Articles’’ filed at the time 
of incorporation. (3) To provide a “lapel recognition 
button” based upon the fraternity crest and to make 
it available to members on an optional basis. (4) To 
discontinue the use of the “official seal’’ by chapters 
since it serves no useful purpose at present. (5) To 
approve the work and findings of the Commission 
on the Support of Public Education and, further, that 
the Commission be continued to carry on its work and 
requested to bring in a further report at the next 
national council meeting. (6) To discontinue the pres- 
ent national executive committee in favor of an inter- 
national executive board comprised of president and 
vice-president, each elected for two year term, and 
three board members, each elected for six year term 
and only one to be elected at each national council. 

After the above report was completed, a motion was 
adopted to recommend to the Commission on Inter- 
national Educational Cooperation the consideration 
of legislation which will provide some form of finan- 
cial assistance to foreign students who would not 
otherwise be able to meet the financial obligations of 


initiation into Phi Delta Kappa. It was suggested that 
a loan fund might be a suitable type of legislation. 

A second motion was also adopted authorizing the 
executive committee to appoint an interim commit- 
tee, with necessary funds, to study the problems con- 
nected with international expansion of the fraternity 
with all of the implications involved given due con- 
sideration, and further provided that the interim com- 
mittee should report to the next national council. When 
the proposal to amend the constitution by dropping 
the word “‘national”’ was considered, it was defeated 
in order that the interim committee might give fur- 
ther study to the problem. 

When considered as an amendment of the constitu- 
tion, the proposal for an executive board was several 
times amended, and finally defeated by a vote of 77 
to 5. Eighty votes were required for the initiation of 
an amendment by the council, i.e., two-thirds of all 
chapters in good standing. At the time of voting, the 
absentees actually counted the same as negative votes. 

B. Standards, Ethics, Ritual. Upon recommenda- 
tion of the committee, the council discontinued the 
interim Committee on Standards and Ethics and au- 
thorized a new Committee on Professional Relations. 
The duties of the former committee will be assumed 
by the new committee and, in addition, its responsi- 
bilities will “include such items as field and campus 
chapter relationships, the relationships with other pro- 
fessions, the relationship with organizations having 
an influence upon the profession of education.” 

Five recommendations regarding ‘‘standards” were 
adopted: (1) that the chapters observe the provision 
of the by-laws requiring the complete report of an 
initiation to the national office within a period of two 
weeks following date of initiation; (2) that the pro- 
vision of the constitution relative to the academic 
standing of a prospective member be observed by 
the chapters; (3) that a petitioning institution for a 
campus chapter must have at least five faculty mem- 
bers in education who hold the Ph.D. or Ed.D. degree; 
(4) that the personal history blank supplied to can- 
didates for membership shall remain unchanged ; and 
(5) that the executive committee give prompt and 
definite approval or disapproval of candidates recom- 
mended by field chapters for initiation into campus 
chapter membership. 

The ritual of initiation in revised form was dem- 
onstrated to the council by the initiation of three can- 
didates for membership in Zeta Chapter of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: Norman B. Brice (Zeta 1495), 
Keith R. Jewell (Zeta 1496), and Heath K. Riggs 
(Zeta 1497). The revision of the ritual was accom- 
plished by an interim committee under the chairman- 
ship of Joe Rovegno. His report to the council and 
the ritual, as demonstrated, were adopted by the Coun- 
cil together with a recommendation that the revised 
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ritual be used by all campus chapters. The ritual is 
dignified, impressive, and inspirational and its use 
will give the initiate a better understanding of the 
ideals and the objectives of Phi Delta Kappa. 

C. Districts, Sub-Districts, Chapters. Two prob- 
lems were presented to the council by the committee 
with recommendations which were adopted. Problem 
1, Redistricting. “The feeling has been growing that 
the present fraternity organization into seven districts 
is inadequate and that increasing the number of dis- 
tricts would make it possible for district representa- 
tives to render greater service to the chapters.” The 
committee therefore recommended that an interim 
Committee on Redistricting be appointed with the 
seven district representatives as the members of that 
committee. It was further provided that the interim 
committee should make an immediate study of the 
problem and report the findings to the executive com- 
mittee in ample time to provide for adoption of the 
plan submitted prior to the meeting of the next na- 
tional council. Adoption of the plan will involve 
changes in the constitution and by-laws by a chapter 
referendum. 

Problem 2, Clarification of Duties and Responsi- 
bilities of Coordinators. The committee interviewed 
each of the seven district representatives and as a 
result of the conferences, which revealed a wide varia- 
tion in the specific functions of the coordinators, rec- 
ommended “that no change be made in the constitu- 
tional provision for coordinators and their duties, 
and further, that each district representative be urged 
to make greater use of the constitutional provision and 
that where further funds are needed he make such 
needs known at the time he submits his request for 
budget allotment.” 

D. Handbook, Business Procedures. The commit- 
tee recommended (1) that a Handbook Committee, ap- 
pointed by the executive committee, be centrally lo- 
cated in the area of the national office ; be a continuing 
committee; and be responsible for the details of the 
said handbook: (2) approved the plans and outline of 
content, presented by the former committee, as a guide 
for further work by the new committee; and (3) that 
each chapter be required to purchase one handbook 
cover and indices and may purchase additional copies 
of the complete handbook at total cost; that the na- 
tional office be responsible for all purchase and prep- 
aration of handbook materia!s. The recommendations 
were approved by the council. 

The committee considered various items of agenda 
pertaining to business procedures and made the fol- 
lowing recommendations which were adopted by the 
council: (1) that each chapter should set up its own 
appropriate procedure for the recognition of emeritus 
membership, (2) that the provisions of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws for “military demit’’ be deleted, (3) 
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that the provision of the constitution for “sustaining 
membership’” be deleted and “life membership” 
encouraged, (4) that the manner of presenting the 
service key should be left to the discretion of the local 
chapter, (5) that the national office and the chapters 
should give more publicity to the procedure for ob- 
taining life membership through installment pay- 
ments, (6) that present procedure for approval of 
chapter petitions be confirmed as adequate and sufh- 
cient, and (7) that the present minimum payment of 
$10.50 to the national office for each initiate be con- 
firmed, this payment including the initiation fee of 
$7.50 and dues for one complete fiscal year after the 
fiscal year of initiation. 

E. National Headquarters: Service, Staff, Housing. 
The committee recommended and the council ap- 
proved an allocation of $2,500 from the Reserve Fund 
for the expenses incident to the enlargement and im- 
provement of the national office space. 

The committee recommended the continuation of 
an interim committee to study the matter of purchase 
or construction of a headquarters office and suggested 
that the study be coordinated with the planning of 
the Committee on the Fiftieth Anniversary of Phi 
Delta Kappa. It was further provided that the interim 
committee should be charged to investigate thorough- 
ly (a) the comparative cost of rent versus ownership, 
(b) geographic location, (c) methods of finance 
(e.g., voluntary contributions, bond issues, etc.), (d) 
type of structure needed, and (e) the experiences of 
comparable organizations with regard to rental and 
ownership. It was also provided that the interim com- 
mittee shall report its findings in detail to the next 
national council. The council approved the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

The council also approved a recommendation that 
the national office prepare and mail a letter to the 
nominal members of the fraternity annually in which 
they are to be reminded of arrearages in dues and en- 
couraged to reinstatement, the expense of the com- 
munication to be provided in the biennial budget by 
the budget committee. 

F. Membership: Selection, Assimilation, Conser- 
vation. The report and recommendations submitted by 
this committee stimulated an extended discussion of 
“nominal” membership in Phi Delta Kappa. The 
council was fully aware of the burden carried by the 
chapters and the national office in maintaining the 
nominal member on the roll of the fraternity and was 
ready for rather drastic action to clear the rolls of 
those who no longer show interest in the fraternity. 
The council was also aware of the need for more in- 
formation and further study of the problem, and, 
consequently, provided for an intensive study of the 
entire problem by an interim committee. 

“In view of the great importance of membership, 
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its selection, orientation, assimilation, and conserva- 
tion,” it was recommended by the committee and ap- 
roved by the council that an interim committee be 
established to study the constitutional provisions for 
membership and to prepare recommendations for the 
changes needed with reference to (1) eligibility, (2) 
election procedures, (3) procedures for severing of 
membership, and (4) nominal membership with par- 
ticular reference to whether or not it should result in 
loss of membership after a specified length of time. It 
was also indicated that the interim committee should 
conduct a fraternity-wide study gathering and formu- 
lating pertinent information relative to the orienta- 
tion, assimilation, and conservation of membership. 

The council also adopted a recommendation of the 
committee which provided for emeritus-membership 
application by the member as well as by the chapter. 
However, this was not presented to the council for 
approval as a constitutional amendment, and it is 
therefore not effective. 

The preparation of a checklist for guidance of the 
chapter in selecting members, in processing the papers 
of a nominee for membership, and in extending the 
invitation to membership was referred to the district 
representatives. 

A special committee, under the chairmanship of 
E. O. May of Chicago, had been studying the problem 
of inactive, or nominal, memberships and, as a part 
of the committee report to the council, indicated that 
the entire emeritus membership problem should be 
restudied and clarified. The committee stated that “If 
emeritus membership continues to be elective, as now 
provided, very wide publicity should be given the 
provisions for eligibility so that members approaching 
retirement may not become delinquent in the payment 
of dues and therefore ineligible.” A further problem, 
the committee indicated, is to determine the basis 
upon which the member, at retirement, should be 
judged eligible for election to emeritus membership. 
Should distinguished service to the fraternity, dis- 
tinguished service to education, regular attendance 
and activity in the chapter be criteria for eligibility? 
Is the mere fact of retirement, good standing in the 
fraternity for a designated number of years, consecu- 
tive, adequate reason for granting emeritus member- 
ship? These and similar problems were referred to 
the interim committee on membership by the council. 


COMMITTEE IV. PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


A. On the National Level. Seven recommendations 
were presented for council approval, two of which 
were for revision of the by-laws. All were adopted. It 
was recommended (1) that the Commission of Sup- 
port of Public Education be continued and that em- 
phasis be placed on implementation of its findings, 
(2) that the Commission on Selective Recruitment of 


Teachers (heretofore known as Teacher Recruitment) 
be continued and encouraged to keep close liaison with 
other interested agencies, (3) that the Commission on 
Research and Program be discharged from its duties 
and responsibilities at this time, (4) that the Com- 
mission on International Educational Cooperation be 
actively implemented and continued in view of pres- 
ent world conditions and the international scope of 
Phi Delta Kappa, and (5) that an interim committee 
be appointed to formulate a plan for the observance 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

The by-laws now provide that “A standing com- 
mittee shall (a) study the facts, factors, and condi- 
tions pertaining to the internal functioning of the 
fraternity; (b) identify ways and means of operating 
on the local, district, and national levels ; and (c) make 
reports and recommendations as will implement the 
purposes of the assignment,” and that “A standing 
commission shall (a) study the facts, factors, and con- 
ditions pertaining to an area of professional educa- 
tion recommended for consideration; (b) identify 
ways and means of operating on the local, state, and 
national levels; and (c) make reports and recommen- 
dations as will implement the purposes of the as- 
signment.” 

B. On the District Level. The following report of 
the committee was adopted by the council: 

To implement the philosophy and objectives of 
Phi Delta Kappa, participation by individual mem- 
bers, chapters, and districts must be fostered. We, 
therefore, recommend that the present district activi- 
ties be continued and increased to incorporate the fol- 
lowing guiding principles: 

(1) District unity should be fostered by developing 
a Closer relationship of field and campus chapters, by 
more frequent district meetings, and by determining 
what Phi Delta Kappa means to each district, chapter, 
and member. 

(2) District responsibility should be increased by 
placing additional funds at its disposal, by suggesting 
to the district some activities which are currently only 
nationally sponsored, and by encouraging districts 
to develop new responsibilities. 

The specific activities of the district should include 
the following: 

(1) Provide the leadership necessary to develop an 
interest on the part of business and other groups in 
establishing graduate scholarships to enable deserving 
men to continue professional education and training. 

(2) An annual Training School for newly elected 
chapter officers organized by the district representa- 
tive. 

(3) Under the leadership of the district represent- 
ative, each district should be encouraged to select or 
implement a topic for study in which chapters (and 
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members) of the district may participate. The execu- 
tive secretary should be kept informed of all such 
projects and should coordinate similar or related un- 
dertakings. 

(4) Establish programs to implement the approved 
reports of the national commissions. 

(5) Develop better relationships at district and lo- 
cal level with business and professional organizations 
through conferences with and inclusion of such groups 
in educational activities. 

(6) Develop liaison with organizations that main- 
tain interested personnel at legislative deliberations 
and support, through chapters and members, legisla- 
tion favorable to education, such legislation and its im- 
plications being interpreted to the membership. 

In order to implement the above, and other worth- 
while projects, the council approved $10,000 for ex- 
penditure by the districts as the programs are ap- 
proved by the national executive committee. It was 
provided that, before any project is submitted to the 
national executive committee for approval, the project 
must have the approval of at least a majority of the 
chapters in the requesting district. 

C. On the Chapter Level. The report made by this 
committee was rather long and detailed. It was adopted 
in full by the council. For the purpose of this magazine 
report, much of the detail is omitted. 

“Inherent in the recommendations and suggestions 
made by the committee is the thought that effective 
chapter activity must be based upon total participation 
of the membership in program planning and project 
development. Because of the problems peculiar to 
each chapter, certain modifications must be made to 
make these recommendations applicable.” 

In recognition of the fact that each chapter is con- 
fronted with the problem of securing and retaining 
the interest of its membership, as well as providing 
programs that emphasize the principles and ideals of 
Phi Delta Kappa, the following criteria were adopted 
as the bases for the development of the chapter pro- 
gram: (1) The encouragement of active, meaningful 
participation by its members, (2) The stimulation of 
the cause of public education through invited partici- 
pation of lay groups and prospective teachers, and by 
adequate publicity regarding the programs, (3) 
Planned opportunities for fellowship in each meeting, 
and (4) Provision for the members to keep abreast 
of current trends in education through reviews of 
research, reports of professional meetings, reports on 
legislation affecting education, and prominent educa- 
tional speakers on the chapter programs. 

Chapter projects are essential to the development 
of a continuous spirit of fellowship, serve as a basis 
for many chapter programs, and provide opportunity 
for public recognition of the fraternity’s efforts in the 
interest of the profession. Chapters, therefore, should 
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function on the basis of projects as well as programs. 
They should be national, district, and local in scope. 
Their nature will be determined chiefly by a consid- 
eration of local chapter interests, pertinent area situa- 
tions, and fundamental problems common to the en- 
tire profession (a list of eighteen possible projects 
is given). 

As a further means of making the chapter activities 
effective, the council adopted the following recom- 
mendations: 

(1) That steps be taken to secure continuity of 
effort and informed administration of long range proj- 
ects and activities. Such continuity may be secured 
through the utilization of area coordinators, emeritus 
members, faculty members, appointed delegates of 


~ the chapter, or other suitable personnel. 


(2) That a section of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN be 
set aside for the transmission of information relative 
to project activity. Such information would be of gen- 
eral professional interest and of assistance to local 
chapters. 

(3) That the national executive committee provide 
continuous progress reports through bulletins, or the 
national magazine, on the work of the national com- 
missions and committees. 

(4) That the training schools for chapter officers 
devote attention to the topic of project organization 
and operation. 


COMMITTEE V. CONSTITUTION AND By-LAWwsS 


It is the function of this committee to identify the 
legislation of the council which affects the constitution 
and by-laws and to report to the council such amend- 
ments as may be necessary. The amendments to the 
constitution adopted (initiated) by the council for 
chapter referendum consisted of two deletions—sus- 
taining membership and military demit—and one 
revision giving the alternates attending the national 
council increased duties and privileges. 

The by-laws were amended by the council with ref- 
erence to the standing committees and commissions as 
previously indicated in this report. Additional amend- 
ments were adopted pertaining to (1) the transporta- 
tion expenses of delegates to the national council, 
and (2) a new item in the fraternity jewelry to be 
known as the lapel button. 


COMMITTEE VI. FRATERNITY PUBLICATIONS 


A. On the National Level. The council strongly 
commended the high quality of THE PH1 DELTA Kap- 
PAN and recommended the continuation of the pres- 
ent editorial policy. The primary function of the 
magazine, it was stated, is to further the objectives of 
the fraternity and that, although its function as a 
“house organ” is important, such function must al- 
ways be secondary. 
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The recommendations of the council regarding na- 
tional publications include the following: 

(1) Continue the excellent research reports. 

(2) Continue and expand liaison with chapters in 
an effort to find articles and reports suitable for pub- 
lication, including reports on chapter projects. 

(3) Consider “special issue” treatment of selected 
topics. 

(4) Since the magazine carries no advertising, since 
the readers represent so many different points of view, 
the magazine is in an excellent position to treat con- 
troversial issues, with differing points of view pre- 
sented simultaneously. 

(5) Continue the use of reprinted material at the 
discretion of the editor. 

(6) Consider more frequent use of literary forms 
such as poetry, essays, fiction, dialogue, etc. 

(7) Consider the extension of the present practice 
of printing bibliographies to include brief book re- 
views. 

(8) Continue reader polls periodically to determine 
reader satisfaction. 

(9) Continue to publish the magazine without ad- 
vertising. 

(10) Increase the number of subscriptions to col- 
lege and university libraries. 

(11) Publish more 64-page issues of the magazine. 

(12) Pro and con arguments representing differing 
points of view should be presented simultaneously 
rather than serially. 


B. On the District Level. Considering the limited 
budget and personnel at the district level, very few 
additional publication burdens could be given to the 
district representatives. It was suggested, however, that 
summaries of doctoral dissertations be systematically 
compiled, made available, and perhaps published from 
time to time. It was also suggested that much research 
originating from individual brothers is worthy of dis- 
tribution within the district and some outstanding re- 
search could be published in more permanent form 
for national distribution. These projects, it was 
agreed, could be handled at the district level. 


C. On the Chapter Level. In general, it was stated, 
contributions to the chapter newsletter should have a 
well-defined purpose and fulfill some of the follow- 
ing objectives: maintain the continuity of chapter ex- 
periences, maintain the interest of the members, pro- 
vide educational information, and orient new mem- 
bers to Phi Delta Kappa. The suggested areas of con- 
tent include: digests of dissertations, fraternity pro- 
grams, committee reports, special projects, biographies, 
necrology, and individual contributions such as edi- 
torials, research reports, and summaries. 

The inter-chapter distribution of the newsletter was 
urged and likewise the distribution to all national and 


district officers. A number of chapters contributed to 
the display of newsletters at the council and they were 
commended for the quality of the newsletters dis- 
played. 


COMMITTEE VII. FRATERNITY BUDGET 


After careful study of the income of the fraternity 
over a period of years in relation to current trends, the 
budget committee arrived at an estimate of income 
for the ensuing biennium (June 1, 1950 to May 31, 
1952) amounting to a total of $186,000.00. On the 
basis of this estimate, which was approved by the na- 
tional council, the budget for the ensuing biennium 
was prepared and later adopted by the council. The 
budget adopted is as follows: 


For 23rd National Council ............ $ 15,000 
For District Conferences, 1950 .......... 4,800 
National Committees and Commissions .... 5,000 
Fraternity Administration .............. 65,040 
National Office Operation .............. 13,800 
Maintenance of Office and Equipment .... 8,300 
Membership Fees, Other Organizations ... . 500 
National Magazine .............+.+++- 60,895 
po Eee ry ee 400 
Ollice Beet ow... as ive ec heeds 3,000 
Distelet PORIU ohs inc sce ee ees 9,265 


TOTAL BUDGETED FOR BIENNIUM $186,000 


Due to the increased activities of the fraternity and 
its larger responsibilities because of unanticipated 
growth, the council amended the budget for the bien- 
nium ending May 31, 1950 to an amount which is not 
greater than the actual income and in no case greater 
than the estimate of expenditures approved by the 
council. 

The council, on recommendation of its committee 
on fraternity administration, approved a withdrawal 
from the reserve fund to the amount of $2,500 for 
expenses incident to the enlargement and improve- 
ment of the national office space. 

Upon the recommendation of the executive com- 
mittee, the council adopted a motion “that the execu- 
tive committee be empowered to appoint an interim 
committee to recommend salary schedules for the 
executive secretary, the editor, and the office mana- 
ger; that this committee report as early as possible in 
the biennium, and that the executive committee be 
empowered, within the limit of funds available, to 
act on this recommendation from the interim com- 
mittee.” 

CoMMITTEE VIII. RESOLUTIONS 


In addition to the usual resolutions of appreciation 
for services rendered and hospitality extended, the 
council adopted four resolutions which are reported 
in their entirely. 
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of. 


Wuereas: Lack of unity among educational work- 
ers has mitigated against securing recognition for edu- 
cation by UNESCO and whereas a unified approach 
to the study of world-wide educational problems is es- 
sential to international understanding, the improvement 
of educational processes and conditions, and the de- 
velopment of democratic ideals, be it Resolved: that 
the 22nd national council of Phi Delta Kappa commend 
President Wm. F. Russell for his painstaking efforts in 
behalf of WOTP and for his help in the formulation 
of a tentative constitution designed to bring together sev- 
eral organizations into one world-wide organization, and 
be it further resolved that Phi Delta Kappa go on rec- 
ord as approving these efforts toward unity and coopera- 
tion. 

se 


WHueErEAS: There is a growing and vital need for quali- 
fied teachers in the United States, be it 

Resolved: that we of Phi Delta Kappa reaffirm the 
work of the Commission on Teacher Recruitment and 
urge all chapters (a) to continue their efforts to ac- 
quaint competent young people with opportunities in 
the field of education, (b) to continue to work for im- 
provements in (a) conditions of work, (b) compensa- 
tion and security, (c) social status and (d) other mat- 
ters of teacher welfare which might encourage capable 
young people to enter and remain in the profession, and 
be it further 

Resolved: that Phi Delta Kappa commend the N. E. A. 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards for the very fine work being achieved in the 
improvement of teacher education, certification stand- 
ards, and in the selective recruitment of teachers. 


7a 


Wuereas: A system of free universal public educa- 
tion is essential to the welfare and operational function 
of a democracy, and 

Wuereas: The financial support of such an educa- 
tional program must come chiefly from public tax 
sources, and 

Wuereas: The burden of educational opportunity is 
unequally distributed among the several states and lo- 
cal school units of organization, and 

WHEREAS: The federal constitution makes definite 
provision for the separation of church and state, and 

WHEREAS: These problems have been diligently con- 
sidered and studied for two years by the Phi Delta Kap- 
pa Commission on the Support of Public Education, 
therefore be it 

Resolved: that the Twenty-second National Council 
of Phi Delta Kappa endorse the Commission’s recom- 
mendation that the federal government provide ade- 
quate financial assistance to public school services—tak- 
ing care to see that no funds raised through public tax- 
ation be allocated to the support of sectarian or other 
non-public schools, and be it further 

Resolved: that the constituent chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa be requested to study the Commission Report, 
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discuss it, and report appropriate recommendations to 
the Commisison; and be it further 

Resolved: that Phi Delta Kappa strive to make avail- 
able to the general public full knowledge of the issues 
therein set forth. 

te 

Be it hereby resolved: 

That the twenty-second National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa urge upon the United States Department of 
State, the Department of the Army, and other federal 
agencies responsible for the program of re-education in 
occupied countries the following considerations: 


a. That the re-education program in Germany and 
Japan be expanded and continued for a period of 
years sufficient to the accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives of the program. It would seem that this 
could not be done in less than one generation or 
approximately twenty-five years. 

. That only men well qualified by reason of profes- 
sional educational training and public school ex- 
perience be selected to supervise and administer 
this program of re-education. 

. That civil-service status not be allowed to cause 
unqualified men to be selected for educational 
duties. 

. That the contractual status of educators selected 
for overseas duties in education be for not less than 
one full year, and that longer periods than this be- 
come the standard practice. 


What is the reaction of the delegates who attended 
the Twenty-Second National Council? A request for an 
evaluation of the council was addressed to the delegates 
and several replies were received. We quote from them 
as follows: 


“Although I had heard from other delegates and al- 
ternates, who previously had represented Theta Campus 
Chapter at the national council, that the Phi Delta Kappa 
council was a working council, it was really an eye- 
opening experience. This was probably the most efficient 
and hardest-working group with which I have ever been 
associated. A great deal of credit is due to the national 
officers who were responsible for the necessary scheduling 
and planning which enabled the council members to 
perform their tasks so successfully. Credit is also due 
to the executive secretary for the fine physical arrange- 
ments of the council room and various committee rooms 
which enabled the council to function without con- 
fusion and loss of time. The whole experience was cer- 
tainly a fine educational opportunity in democratic proc- 
esses.”"—Albert J. Kingston, Jr., Theta Campus Chapter. 


“I wish to report that I considered the Twenty-second 
National Council of Phi Delta Kappa as being very suc- 
cessful in making a contribution to the work of Phi Delta 
Kappa for education in the future. 

“All proceedings of the council were quite informative 
to me and I considered it a privilege of high esteem to 
get to attend the council as a delegate of Alpha Alpha 
Chapter.”—Harrell E. Garrison, Alpha Alpha Campus 
Chapter. 
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“] find it difficult to express the satisfaction I received 
in being able to take part in the council meetings. In 
all sincerity, it was the most inspiring meeting I have 
ever been privileged to attend. I have never seen a more 
conscientious and hard working group, and a finer group 
of gentlemen. You and your staff should be highly com- 
plimented on the efficient operation of the entire affair.” 
—Harold L. Kooser, Beta Kappa Campus Chapter. 


“May I express personal appreciation to you and the 
members of the national executive committee for the fine 
council meeting. It was a pleasure to have the privilege 
of serving on three of its important committees, on one 
of which I was elected chairman. Phi Delta Kappa 
means a lot to me and it is for that reason that I have 
been attending national council meetings at a considera- 
ble personal sacrifice in the hope that I can add whatever 
ability I may have to the effective functioning of this im- 
portant body.”—Tracy F. Tyler, Eta Campus Chapter. 


“The headquarters staff is to be congratulated upon 
the dispatck with which early reports of council opera- 
tion have been prepared and circulated. It is a magnifi- 
cent job and nobody is in a better position to know the 
amount of effort entailed than ‘Old Man Kline.’ 

“My perspective of the 22nd National Council is con- 
ditioned on experiences in similar fraternity affairs over 
a number of years. The officers of the fraternity and 
others involved in the organization and administration 
of the most recent council are to be congratulated upon 
the degree to which procedures were refined and organi- 
zation improved in connection with the project. I be- 
lieve I can safely say that the business of the council was 
never conducted with such dispatch. This is a compli- 
ment to President Liggitt and his associates. The smooth- 
ness of the operations was not confused by matters of a 
highly controversial character.”—Ira M. Kline, District 
Representative, District VI. 


“I was delighted to have opportunity to meet with the 
council. I was most favorably impressed by the interest 
and the enthusiasm of the group. An organization of this 
type which has so much interest in the basic problems 
of education and whose membership includes so many 
persons of outstanding intelligence and ability can and 
should make many outstanding contributions to educa- 
tional thinking in this country.”"—-Edgar L. Morphet, 
Chairman of Commission on Support of Public Educa- 
tion. 


“We all know that Phi Delta Kappa is constituted as 
a professional education fraternity and that all Phi 
Delta Kappans have dedicated themselves to the ideals of 
research, service, and leadership in public education. 
Awareness of such constitution and such dedication 
brought Iota Campus Chapter’s delegate to the 22nd 
national council with high expectations that the council 
would devote a considerable portion of its time to the 
consideration of educational problems and to working 
out solutions for these problems. These expectations were 
tapidly exploded as the delegate was plunged into con- 
sideration of many trivial administrative and organiza- 
tional problems that might well have been handled by 
correspondence. 
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“It is true that excellent reports were heard from the 
Teacher Recruitment Commission, the Commission on 
Support of Public Education, the Standards and Ethics 
Committee, and President Russell of Teachers College. 
However, there seems little point in asking good and busy 
men to devote a considerable portion of their most pre- 
cious commodity, time, to the consideration of educa- 
tional problems when so little is done to formulate a 
program for action on their recommendations. It is this 
delegate’s opinion that in these areas the 22nd national 
council did little to implement its ideal of leadership in 
public education. 

“In the area of research, we find a fraternity that 
prides itself on the sponsorship of the Dictionary of 
Education, Teaching as a Man's Job, and bibliographies 
of current doctoral dissertations, and which discontinued 
its Commission on Research and Projects for the coming 
biennium. If the fraternity is to move in the direction of 
its research ideal, it would seem that it should abandon 
its idea of serving research through summarization and 
institute the idea of serving research through the defini- 
tion of basic educational problems, and the support of 
fundamental research projects. It is recommended that 
the fraternity consider the possibility of establishing re- 
search fellowships which will encourage Phi Delta Kap- 
pans who are doing doctoral dissertations in the pursuit 
of solutions for fundamental educational problems. A 
research screening committee might well be instituted in 
order to examine the proposals of doctoral candidates 
who might compete for such fellowships. 

“It was disheartening to see the widespread interest 
in the outward signs of power which were evidenced at 
this council meeting. It is strongly urged that Phi Delta 
Kappans examine their motives for urging the construc- 
tion of a national headquarters and the internationali- 
zation of the fraternity. Such steps should not be taken 
unless it is felt that the fraternity can better serve public 
education by so doing. In addition, such steps should not 
be taken without examining the financial consequences 
more fully than they have been examined. 

“It was a delight to experience the air of fraternaliza- 
tion which existed at the 22nd national council. How- 
ever, it is hoped that in the future this air of fraternali- 
zation might be mixed with an air of professionaliza- 
ton.”—David V. Tiedeman, Iota Campus Chapter. 


The above comments reveal genuine appreciation 
and at the same time a desire for more definite imple- 
mentation of an adopted program of action. They are 
a healthy sign of the independent thinking which is 
Phi Delta Kappa. 





Please Notify 
CHAPTER and NATIONAL OFFICE 
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Memorial to J. V. Breitwieser 


A memorial convocation in honor of Joseph 
Valentine Breitwieser, late director of the gradu- 
ate division and dean of the school of education 
of the University of North Dakota, was held on 
May 18 on his campus. Many organizations co- 
operated in the observance. It was featured by the 
presentation of a memorial volume containing out- 
standing articles selected from his twenty-two 
years as editor of the School of Education Record, 
and announcement of a Breitwieser Memorial Loan 
Fund for graduate students. Phi Delta Kappa Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Paul M. Cook, delivered the 
address, honoring Brother Breitwieser as Alpha 
Number 1 of Phi Delta Kappa, noting the concur- 
rent development of the science and profession of 
education and Phi Delta Kappa, and the parts 
played by Brother Breitwieser and his colleagues. 


Chicago Examination 


An examination for the certificate of principal 
in the Chicago public schools will be held Decem- 
ber 27-28, 1950. For information and application 
forms address the Board of Examiners, Board of 
Education, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 

Candidates not now in the Chicago schools must 
have the master’s degree in education (20 semes- 
ter hours in education), be within the age limits, 
20-48 years, and have six years experience as prin- 
cipal or superintendent. 


Education in Reorganization 
(Continued from page 441) 


cers through the Surgeon General's office. If we 
are not to continue the trend toward diversified 
responsibility for education—unfortunately en- 
couraged by the Hoover Report—the time has 
come for a higher status for the U. S. Office of 
Education.? 

If the long record of failure to achieve such 
status is to be broken, it will require the prior 


*The American Association of University Women has prepared 
an interesting contrast of the attitudes of educators and political 
scientists in relation to the questions involved. 

Editor’s Note: The ,mimeogra hed statement, ‘Federal-State 
Relations to Education,” may be had at 10 cents from the Publi- 
cations Clerk, American Association of University Women, 1634 
Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, Cc. 
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agreement not only among educational groups, 
but also among those of the other fields of health, 
science and social security. This involves a willing- 
ness to compromise on the part of all interested 
groups—an attitude too seldom found at least on 
the Federal level. 


The Present Challenge to 
Phi Delta Kappa 


(Continued from page 432) 


exists a tremendous struggle—we cail it the “cold 
war’’—between two philosophies of government. 
One is from the top down, the totalitarian, com- 
munistic type, the ‘‘papa knows all’’ type; the other 
we like to believe is the democratic form of gov- 
ernment—from the bottom up—in which we all 
participate. Which way shall we go in America? 

We have a lot of organizations in our several 
communities that are somewhat divisive in nature. 
You and I belong to certain churches that divide 
us into groups. You and I belong to different 
lodges, which divide us into certain classes. You 
and I belong to certain service clubs. These organ- 
izations, though good, tend to divide us into cer- 
tain groups. But the one institution that endeavors 
to unify all the forces in our democracy, that takes 
all the children of all the people, regardless of 
race, creed, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, is the free public school. Perhaps Walter 
Cocking was right when he raised the question, 
“Do we believe in public education? Are we will- 
ing to stand up and be counted? 

Weas Phi Delta Kappans have taken the pledge 
to support the public school program. Are we 
ready to stand up and be counted for public edu- 
cation in America? 


WOTP to Meet in Ottawa 


The WOTP Delegate Assembly meeting in 
Ottawa July 17-22 will specialize on “the work 
of teachers’ associations in securing public sup- 
port and better schools,” and “education for in- 
ternational understanding, peace, and good will.” 
WOTP will also consider the draft constitution 
for the proposed confederation of WOTP with 
the International Federation of Teachers’ Associ- 
ations and the Fédéracion Internationale des Pro- 
fesseurs de |’Enseignement Secondaire Officiel. 
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tional office of Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois, noting both your old and your new 
address. It speeds office procedure when you give your chapter and roll number. Your cooperation in these 
matters will enable you to do your full share as a participating member in all Phi Delta Kappa enterprisenas 
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